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TWO RECENT NOVELS 
OF 
NEW YORK LIFE 
BY 


PROMINENT AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


A Hazard of New Fortunes. 
Howe is. Popular Edition, 


A Novel By W D 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 


cents. Library Edition, 2 volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


It is a study of life in New York, and the author has brought 
together such a gallery of odd and strongly differentiated char- 
acters as could perhaps be found in no other city on the conti- 
nent The sweeping flow of the life-currents of the great city 
seems to have energized the author's style and given to his mat- 
ter a pregnancy and force which all his readers ought to welcome 
with delight . Never, certainly, has Mr. Howells written 
more brilliantly, more clearly, more firmly, or more attractively 


than in this instance Vew York Tribune. 


A Little Journey in the World, A Novel. By 
CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER Post 8vo, Half Leather, 


Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50 


Chis novel is a masterpiece of American fiction. It is full of 
wit and kindly humor, dashed with a not unpleasing cynicism 
here and there that reminds one of Thackeray, though the 
cynicism is not bitter like his. It may be said to have all 


of Thackeray's worldly wisdom and knowledge of men and wo- 
men without showing that utter contempt for their frailties that 
the great master too often expressed. ... There are no dull 
pages in this volume. Gems of wit and worldly wisdom gleam 
. We have 


saying that this is one of the best novels that have been published 


through the lines everywhere no hesitation in 


in America for many a day.—Chicago Herald. 
@” The above works are for ale by all booksellers, or & be nt 
Harper & Brovners, postage prepaid, to any part of the United St 





Canada, or Mexico, on rece 


pt of price. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
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WITH A FOUR-PAGE ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT. 


10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Subscriptions may begin with any Number, 


TERMS: 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a variety of full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descrip 
tions of SEASONABLE TorLETTes; TRAVELLING and CouN 
TRY Gowns, SUMMER BLOUSES; Swimming Suits ; 
Frocks and Aprons , Embroide ry Patterns, ete. , ete. 


Girls’ 


THE TONE OF CONVERSATION. 
PERHAPS the choicest of modern entertainments 
is the dinner party. The smooth rich napery, 
the costly china, the noiseless service, the well-dressed 
guests, the well-cooked viands, combine to make up a 
most attractive scene; yet all these are subservient to 
another element, and if this be not present the dinner 
is a failure. These guests are gathered not to look 
at fine linen nor silver pitchers, nor to contemplate 
each other's clothes, nor even to feast upon tempting 
food. The prime object of their coming together is 
the interchange and stimulus of thought. There 
must be talk at tlhe table. The more refined and 
elevated and sparkling the talk, the more successful 
the dinner. If the talk lags, if prosy dulness mo- 
nopolizes the time, if unfortunate topics are brought 
forward, the whole entertainment comes to naught. 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner makes one of his char- 
acters say, ‘‘A society that exists mainly to pay its 
debts gets stupid.” All society gets stupid in which 
there is no brilliant talk. People who know how to 
talk enliven any circle in which they are placed. 
The faculty of fresh, stimulating, discreet conversa- 
tion is the most desirable of society accomplishments, 
and yet how few there are who possess it! Indeed, 
how few.there are who seem to understand its value, 
to strive after its acquirement for themselves, or to 
teach it to their children! For 

“Though conversation in its better part 
May be esteemed a gift and not an art, 
Yet much depends, as in the tiller’s toil, 
On culture and the sowing of the soil.” 

At the meeting of a woman’s club not long ago for 
intellectual purposes, two elegantly dressed members 
of the society, during the hour allotted for social 
intercourse, discussed their daily diet! This was not 
done as a means of improving that diet, nor for any 
sort of useful purpose. These excellent creatures 
seemed to find it the most suggestive and interesting 
theme that they could lay hold of. The menu of 
dinners eaten during a prolonged attack of dyspepsia 
formed a juicy bit contributed by one; the other re- 
tailed a list of the dishes in the compositicn of which 
her cook excelled. After one calendar hour spent in 
variations upon these topics, the ladies fell to discuss- 
ing their new clothes; but the meeting was then eall- 
ed to order, and, blessed change! an essayist upon 
Browning took the floor. 

** How can anybody object to literary clubs for wo- 
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men?” thought one disheartened listener to the fore- 
going interview, as she reflected that for a few mo- 
ments at least those grovelling minds would be forced 
to think of something beyond their sordid daily lives 
and the satisfaction of their appetites. 

A very large part of human life must be taken up 
by the practical; chief in order being the most whole- 
some and economical methods of feeding and clothing 
such portious of the human race as we are responsi- 
ble for. But the life is more than the meat, though 
the preparation of the meat forms the business of the 
vast majority of women, just as his trade or profes- 
sion forms the husbands’ business. When women 
go out into society, therefore, let them try to drop 

the shop,” just as men do. Get on a higher plane; 
discuss almost anything rather than these bodies of 
ours, and how they shall be nourished and clothed. 
If the conversation begins to fall to the lower levels, 
try to turn it toward the heights. A little tact ean 
probably soon lift it up again. 

‘I like to have my wife go to the —— Society,” 
said a hard-working man, naming a small literary 
club. ‘She home full of interesting talk 
We don't have any servant, 
and she says this keeping down to pots and kettles 
and brooms and bedsteads would kill her if she didn’t 
have those meetings to go to.” 

Men need such intellectual breathing -times, but 
women need them even more.. Many women say 
that they have no time for them. If they but knew 
it, they have no time to lose in getting to them. In 
such a case, as 


comes 
and as fresh as a girl. 


“Among the immortal gods, 
Unthrift is thrift.” 
And if they could but contrast the ‘* petty done” of 
their physical labor with the ‘‘undone vast” of the 
intellectual trust which their Maker has confided to 
them, they would grow heart-sick at the sight of the 
neglected duty. It is no wonder that such women 
are dumb at the dinner tables of their friends and 
around their own evening lamps. It is no wonder 
that their lives grow hard, mechanical, uninteresting. 

People cannot acquire the gift of conversation by 
practising upon it only incompany. In every house 
hold let the dinner hour be made interesting with 
conversation. In some way commend the bright or 
the thoughtful remarks of the children, who should 
judiciously be encouraged to be heard as well as seen. 
A good book which all are reading in common is a 
suitable basis for talk. Treat your own table as if it 
were surrounded by a party of guests to be entertain 
ed and made entertaining. 
the topics broached. 

Environment has much to do with the conversa- 
tion. Mr. Warner says, again, ‘‘I have learned that 
the talk always begins to brighten with the addition 
of a fresh crackling stick to the fire.” 

But, after all, good, high, ennobling talk must have, 
first and foremost, for its origin, personality. It is 
like writing. ‘‘If any wish to write a noble style,” 
says Goethe, ‘‘ let him first possess a noble soul.” 

“This is rather an exacting condition,” says your 
lazy and selfish diner-out. ‘‘ Not many of the popu- 
lar talkers of the day can come up to it.” 

Nevertheless, your true philosopher knows that the 
fulfilment of this condition, and this only, can secure 


the best talk. 


Regulate unobtrusively 


LITTLE NEEDLE-WOMEN. 

S Yporetdtd or forty years ago the work given to little 

. girls for their sewing hour consisted of such and 
such a number of squares of patchwork to be pieced 
together and joined with accuracy, or such a length 
of seam in a “‘stent”’ that seemed endless to the eyes 
that had other things in view, and to the owners of 
young limbs longing to be bounding and away. A 
natural revolt from the confinements and restraints 
of this sort, together with the wide use of the sewing- 
machine, caused a later generation to be treated so 
leniently in this regard that plain sewing was nota 
thing insisted on, and faney work but incidentally; 
and now the counter reaction has set in, and plain 
sewing is again taught in most schools, but with a 
difference. The patchwork of our grandmothers is 
no longer the dread and horror of their descendants; 
few would give a child a piece of silk patchwork to 
try her practice hand on, or a crazy quilt, even be- 
fore that abomination passed over to the grave of 
other fads and fancies, and as the cheap weaving of 
Marseilles and other quilts has made the patchworks 
unnecessary, that has nearly ceased to present its 
accumulation of stitches to the little prisoners of the 
sewing hour. Meanwhile the introduction of the 
double- width sheeting, of which the sheets can be 
made with scarcely a cent’s difference in expense, has 
exterminated the long seam and the boundless hem, 
and the sewing lesson has become a very different 
thing from the interminable extent it used to present 
to the little person ‘‘toiling in immeasurable sand.” 
Now it is no longer merely utility that is presented, 
but in numberless pretty ways the same stitches are 
used, those of the hem, the fell, the over-and-over 
seam, the patch, the darn. And just as the child is 
no longer taught to read with long-continued, pain- 
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ful memorizing of a, b, c's and a, b, abs, but is put at 
once upon the whole word, so, in Jearning the elabo- 
rate stitch, the plain is mastered, too, and children 
have the pleasure of seeing beauty develop under 
their needles as they were unable to do with the old 
system of seams and stents. Now the hem-stitching 
of a linen pillow-slip or of a tray cloth is a pleasure 
rather than a task, and the drawn-work of a set of 
doilies or some kindred affair places one on a com- 
parative level with one’s accomplished elders, so that 
the sewing which was formerly a labor of dulness 
to the little girl is now almost an artistic satisfaction. 


THE MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN, 


7OUTH has its hopes and old age its memories, but be- 
tween the dreams of the one and the realizations of the 
other lies a bit of sandy soil colorless and hard to journey 
through; its limits are not clearly defined, and vary some- 
What with temperament and physique 

Victor Hugo said, *‘ It is better to be fifty than forty, for 
while forty is the old age of youth, fifty is the youth of old 
age.”’ There is a time in a woman’s life when she is too old 
for the dance and frolic of the young, and too young for the 
quiet corner of the old. No class claims her. She feels 
often like an alien from the commonwealth of womanhood. 
In charitable work and ip social life the invisible line is 
passed, No one invites her now to preside at the fancy 
booth or hasten the sale of flowers with her gracious smiles. 
Neither is she asked to give the dignity of her age and posi 
tion as one of the patronesses of the fair. She is laughed 
at if she dresses in the gay colors her soul loves, or scolded 
(by her family) for always wearing black. 

She has no part in the play, but is quietly relegated to the 
position of stage setter and prompter, while younger and 
older women pose and win applause. Her beauty is not at 
its best. She has neither the fair girlish face which is the 
prophecy of what it will be, nor the sweet old face which is 
the history of what it has been. White hair does not crown 
her with glory, and she has lost the golden curls of her youth. 
The blossom has faded, and the fruit does not yet compensate 
for its loss. 

The trials of the transition state envelop her in the home. 
Sometimes she feels that her husband is almost deserting her 
for the young daughter who is the second edition of the girl 
he fell in love with years ago. The solving of the domestic 
problem has not made such drafts upon his mental and phys- 
ical resources as it has upon hers. He is a comparatively 
young man, and no one dreams of asking him to step aside 
from any familiar path. 

At times she wonders if she is not a childless woman 
She was necessary to her little children, but her growing 
sons and daughters do not seem to need her; at least they do 
not cling to her with the tender caresses of their babyhood 
Studies, teachers, classinates, and embryo love affairs fill 
their lives so full that the mother almost feels crowded 
out. 

What shall the middle-aged woman do? Must she abdi 
cate her throne till the fates have cut the tangle, and she 
may return from exile for a brief reign as grandmother? 
To be sure, there is one realm left into which her sisters of 
like age and condition throng. The realm of philanthropy; 
not the ornamental pleasant capital where the gay feasts pre 
vail, but the pioneer districts, where new claims must be loca- 
ted, foundations laid. and forlorn hopes led. 

It is not an uncommon thing in this day to see a woman of 
forty-eight, secretary of a hospital association, treasurer of a 
church guild, chairman of the executive board of the club to 
which she belongs, manager of a free kindergarten and of 
a home for working girls, a teacher in a Sunday-school 
mission, a private member of both a history and music class, 
a contributor to one or more periodicals, and caterer at least 
for a family of seven. 

If she were younger or older this load would not be put 
upon her; but it is a popular fiction that, as a middle-aged 
woman, she has little legitimate work to do, and therefore 
should from moral grounds assume these responsibilities. 
This public opinion is strengthened now and then by the ap- 
pearance upon the scene of an intellectual abstraction clothed 
in feminine attire, whom, if Dickens were alive, he would 
christen the rocking-horse woman. She rides any and every 
hobby right valiantly and decorously, and while the field is 
covered with the mangled nerves of her weaker sisters, sighs 
in well-rounded periods for new conquests. Conscientious 
as our modern middle-aged woman surely is, she blames her- 
self if she cannot go and do likewise; and though she feels 
the model is hard to live up to, she makes an effort. Can 
we marvel at the care-lined face, nervous manner, and strained 
high-pitched voice of the average active feminine worker? 
Is it to be wondered at that she longs for old age, when she 
can rest soul and body, and have pleasant things said to her ? 

The appliances which have increased the wealth of men 
and lessened their labors, have made life harder for women. 
A day’s shopping is a more difficult feat than it ever was. 
The noise and confusion of the machinery that saves her 
husband's physical strength, make large drafts upon the 
wife’s more sensitive nervous organization. She does not 
want to be hurried. The awful uplift of the elevator and 
its death-like stop are more trying to her heart-beat’ than 
any amount of leisurely stair-climbing; but she is spun 
through space, wedged against a bargain counter, and her 
tympanum almost rent asunder by the conversation of the 
shop-girl whose condition she is supposed to be amelior- 
ating, but who is, after all, not a shop-girl, but a ‘ saleslady,” 
with quite a genteel idea of her own condescension, Tight 
ly clutching the bit of lace which has been up stairs and 
down-stairs, checked, weighed, measured, and identified, she 
again becomes the shuttlecock of invention, and is deposited 
at the door of her club. 

There petitions await her consideration. One to the Czar 
of Russia in behalf of the Siberian exiles; another to the 
Legislature, protesting against the adulteration of food and 
drugs; a third demands the signatures of all who desire to 
aid in erecting a statue to Queen Isabella. One lengthy 
document says that Congress must be asked to provide a sep- 
arate building for the products of woman’s industry at the 
World’s Fair in 1893. Pathetic letters from far-away towns 
bring cases of suffering so vividly before her that she can- 
not sleep that night. The condition of the city streets, the 
park, the station-houses, the single tax, and the sanitary dis- 
posal of the dead, with a new system to be used in the elec- 
tion of officers, are matters which are said to justly claim 
the attention of the middle-aged woman. Do these peti- 
tions ever besiege the clubs of her husband or son? 


We say individualism is characteristic of this age. It is 
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true of all classes save one—the middle-aged woman. Her 
time is so over-crowded with heterogeneous demands that 
soon she will have no individuality left. Organizations now 
want to cater for her home, select her gowns, trim her bon- 
nets, and furnish her guests with chaperons, so that she 
may have time to write to Russia, cry aloud for pure lard, 
and erect a statue to Queen Isabella, when her history class 
tells her that Columbus did not discover America, and if he 
did, the Spanish Queen never equipped the voyage. 

Surely, in trying to heal the sorrows of the middle-aged 
woman, her last state has been made worse than her first. 
Modern so-called philanthropy has not effected a cure. Is it 
not a fact that truth lies in the middle? While the woman 
who is living to receive everything and give nothing is atro- 
pbying both brain and soul, is the woman whose days are 
spent in going from Herod to Pilate seeking justice, mercy, 
and truth for every kindred, every tribe, and ‘‘ whose nights 
are devoid of ease” because of anxious thoughts for the mor- 
row, Wherein she must crowd the work of twenty-four hours 
into twelve, living righteously? Is benevolence always benev- 
olent, and may there not be such a thing as darkened light? 
We believe it is not too much work, but working at too 
many things, that is blighting the life of the average woman. 
The hard work her husband does along one line does not 
begin to wear upon him as would the complex efforts his 
wife makes to be interested in everything and keep up with 
the times. She tries to read too many books, too many pa- 
pers, too many magazines. Birds of every feather feel at 
perfect liberty to drop all varieties of seeds into her brain 
and flit away, leaving her to reap the misceilaneous harvest. 
The germs of her individuality are choked to death by for- 
eign growths. No time is given her to digest her mental 
pabulum, and dyspepsia of the brain is often the result, until 
she can say, with Sam Lawson, ‘‘ Waal, sometimes I think— 
and then agin, I dun’no’—” 

Will not some one start a society for the prevention of 
cruelty to middle-aged women? We would suggest that 
they ask selfish daughters, careless sons, and preoccupied 
husbands to become charter members. Then let every living 
woman sign the constitution. For its motto what could be 
more appropriate than the advice of kindly Walt Whitman, 
‘* Loaf awhile, and invite your soul”? In that delightful 
resting we might find time to become acquainted with our- 
selves, and learn the secret of many a failure, many a sorrow. 

Perhaps the fountain of eternal youth is not far from the 
sandy path of the middle-aged woman, and if her ‘‘ soul 
pure-eyed be wisdom led,” she may in the desert feed on the 
cresses of a happy spring. HELEN JAY. 
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SUMMER WOOLLEN GOWNS. 


YUMMER woollen gowns made by French modistes have 
b\ full shirt fronts with Directoire frills and bands of me- 
tallic galloon, instead of the severely plain English waist 
coats, These full fronts are becoming to slight figures, and 
are made of light silk, either écru surah or India silk of 
creamy white, or else écru pongee, or perhaps the écru linen 
batiste, which is again in favor. The woollen bodice has 
a jacket front cut off square at the waist line, while the back 
and sides are fitted quite long, and cut in six square-cornered 
tabs: the full silk front is made as long as the sides, and 
trimmed below the waist. A pale gray camel’s-hair gown 
has a white China silk full front, with six small folds down 
the middle (three on each side), narrowing at the line of the 
waist; a band of silver galloon an inch and a quarter wide 
passes down each side next these folds, and extends back 
like a belt at the waist; three other folds are on the other 
side of the galloon, and the silk is then carried back plainly 
to the armholes and under-arm seams. Below the belt of 
galloon is a doubled ruffle of silk three inches deep falling 
on a knife-pleating of the silk five inches deep. This 
bodice is made over a fitted waist lining, and is completed 
by two knife-pleatings, each two and a half inches wide, 
set down the middle of the front directly on the edges, so 
that they meet and form the Directoire frill; they are made 
to stand out their full width just below the throat, but are 
sloped in narrower at the waist line, and disappear under 
the galloon belt. There is a high collar covered with the 
galloon, and also a turned-over collar of the wool goods 
merely at the back. The coat sleeves have three high bias 
folds at the top to give moderate fulness, and cuffs of the 
silk are turned back at the wrist; these cuffs consist of three 
folds, headed by a row of galloon, and a knife-pleating of 
the silk above falling back on the sleeve. The skirt is of 
the simplest habit shape. Dark blue camel’s-hair gowns 
made in this way have the shirt front of écru batiste or 
pongee, with gold galloon for garniture. A black dotted net 
round hat with flowers or feathers and écru or gray dressed 
kid gloves complete the toilette. 

Flecked woollens and bourettes with knotted threads are 
favorite rough-surfaced fabrics for the thin woollen dresses 
that are worn throughout the summer. They are very light 
in weight and also in color, as the fashion now demands, 
and are made becoming by using dark China silk for the full 
front of the waist and collar and cuffs in the way just noted. 
These fabrics are imitations of the hand-made homespuns, 
and are far less costly, many of them being as low as fifty 
cents a yard and forty inches wide. For house dresses and 
summer afternoons in the country, challies are used in dark 
blue grounds with white sprays or stripes, or else in white 
or light gray, pearl or buff grounds, with intricate Persian 
designs in blue, rose, or deep red. These are made up with 
the waist belted or slightly pointed, and straight skirts 
trimmed with graduated rows of velvet ribbon the color of 
the design in the challi. The sleeves are trimmed around 
the arm by three bands of ribbon, fitting the fulness to the 
arm, and each tied in a bow on the outer side. The solid- 
colored challies have the English skirt and belted waist, with 
a darker silk corselet or Swiss belt laced in front, behind, 
and on each side, with deep turned-over collar and cuffs 
of the silk. Several rows of narrow ribbon of the same col- 
or are around the skirt. 


JUNE WEDDING 'TOILETTES. 

Thickly repped yet soft white bengaline was chosen for a 
young blonde’s bridal dress at a home wedding in June, and 
its tasteful trimming is a tablier of tulle gracefully draped 
with clusters of lilies-of-the-valley and a fringe of the same 
flowers at the foot and up the right side of the skirt. The 
train, ninety inches long, is of four straight breadths, hooked 
on the edge of the bodice, and flowing in straight lines, with 
the corners cut square. The low bodice is round in the 
neck and slightly pointed below the line of the waist; it is 
laced in the back, and has Greek folds of tulle on the front, 
which extend around the neck, and are overlaid with a 
fringe of flowers; the short sleeves are high puffs of tulle. 
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The veil of tulle, as long as the train, was fastened on with 
a cluster of lily sprays, the bride wearing no jewels. The 
bride’s bouquet of lilies-of-the-valley was carried by her little 
sister, only four years old, who entered the drawing-room 
first, prettily dressed in white crépe de Chine. Four young 
brothers of the bride came next, the eldest fifteen years old, 
dressed in black Cheviot suits, with white piqué vests, white 
scarfs, and white button-hole bouquets. The maid of honor 
preceded the bride, dressed in white mousseline de chiffon, low 
in the corsage, with short skirt, very full, and softly draped 
in loose jabot folds, showing selvages, and caught up in front 
by clusters of silver wheat. The low bodice is of white 
brocade specked with silver, and the desigu festoons of 
leaves. A scarf of mousseline de chiffon begins in a point 
above the bust, where it is held by silver wheat, and is car- 
ried around to a large chow at the point in the back below 
the line of the waist. Her bouquet was of white lilacs. 
The bride was conducted by her father. 

The elegant dress worn by the bride’s mother is of pale 
gray royale silk, with the sleeves, vest, and tablier of paler 
gray mousseline de chiffon, and much trimming of silver passe- 
menterie in open design. The soft full tablier is caught up 
by rosettes of the chiffon, and bordered with passementerie 
on the sides; the train has a ruche of the silk ravelled on the 
edges surrounding it. The silk bodice is a basque in the 
back with jacket fronts edged with the silver trimming; the 
neck is cut in V shupe in the back with square front, and 
the chiffon vest is gathered with upright ruffles at the top. 
The chiffon sleeves are in large puffs with cuffs of the sil- 
ver passementerie. 

The bride’s going-away gown is of blue serge striped 
with white, made up in tailor fashion with a double-breast- 
ed habit bodice, plain habit skirt, stitched edges, and blue 
crocheted buttons. The visiting dress is of grayish blue 
repped silk trimmed with black lace points at the foot of 
the skirt and on the bodice, with a turned-over collar of 
gray-blue velvet cut low at the throat. With this will be 
worn a shoulder cape of black lace gathered on a V of 
velvet like that of the dress, which is nearly covered with a 
shaped passementerie of jet that falls low in front in man 
tilla shape. The shoulders are high and stiffened, and there 
is a Medicis collar of velvet and jet. 

Among the pretty summer gowns in this trousseau is one 
of striped washing silk in light colors, and a black India 
silk with red blossoms and separate sprays of green leaves. 
The green shade of the leaves is used in a mousseline de 
chiffon jabot on the front of the bodice, and in a turned 
over velvet collar that will show the wearer's fair throat 
The front and side breadths of the skirt are cut in trefoil 
points at the foot, and disclose a black lace flounce laid over 
a green silk foundation skirt. An evening dress of black 
Brussels net has the front of the skirt embroidered with gold- 
lined beads in long slender pointed stripes, while the back 
breadths are of the plain net gathered full and straight. The 
low pointed bodice has gold trimming around the neck held 
by gold butterflies. Gold slippers and pale gold-colored 
gloves complete this toilette. 


NEW INDIA SILKS, 


New India silks have for their designs butterflies, orchids, 
fleurs-de-lys, and bow-knots. The butterflies are in brilliant 
colors like jewels on white or black grounds, the fleurs-de- 
lys and orchids are mauve and lavender on white or pearl 
background, and the large bow-knots are white on pale gray, 
réséda, blue, or Eiffel grounds. In dresses with the large 
bow designs Worth makes the figures meet in all the seams, 
even in those of the skirt, often lapping them two inches 
or more, leaving the selvage visible in order to perfect the 
loops and ends of the knotted pattern. 


HOSIERY. 

Black hosiery is still very generally worn, though not to 
the exclusion of mode, tan, and gray shades that match the 
low shoes and slippers of russet leather and undressed kid 
now in vogue. Black silk and Balbriggan stockings are 
worn on cool days, while the sheer lisle-thread stockings of 
pure onyx black are chosen for summer weather. Narrow- 
striped black and white or tan and écru stockings are to be 
worn with gray, black, or tan shoes, though the preference 
is for those of solid color. With evening dresses the hosiery 
and slippers may match the dress in color, but the economi- 
cal as well as refined fancy is for having them match the 
gloves instead. 

SHOES. 

White canvas shoes with tips and straps of white kid will 
be worn with summer gowns. They are principally low 
shoes, laced on the instep, with half-high heels, but there are 
also high white canvas shoes laced up to the ankles. Dark 
tan shades and reddish russet leathers are preferred to the 
lighter tan shoes of last year. Undressed gray and tan kid 
shoes are especially stylish with black patent-leather tips or 
half vamps and black straps.. The hosiery should match 
the gray or tan kid uppers of such shoes. High buttoned 
boots for visiting toilettes are of black French kid, with very 
large tips of patent-leather, or else with the whole vamp of 
the glazed leather; the toes are long andawith round ends, 
not sharply pointed, as were the extreme 8tyles of last year. 
White canvas ‘‘ spats” or gaiters are worn with low Oxford 
ties by English women. Pale gray or light tan undressed kid 
slippers are preferred to black kid slippers for house wear. 
The gay Turkish slippers of red morocco without heels are 
worn in one’s own room. 

GLOVES. 

Tan and gray gloves of undressed kid without showy 
stitching on the back remain the popular choice with church 
and visiting toilettes, and are still used in mousquetaire 
shape, and in six or eight button lengths, notwithstanding 
the increased length of sleeves. The English fancy for 
short gloves does not prevail here, the most abbreviated 
shapes requiring four large buttons to fasten them smoothly 
on the wrists. These are the dressed kid gloves, with cord- 
ed stitched backs, worn in the morning or when travelling, 
with tailor-made gowns. Gray gloves now accompany any 
dress, and are especially liked because they do not show soil 
as quickly as those of tan-color. The ‘‘sac” gloves, without 
opening for buttons at the wrist, are easily drawn on and 
off, and are chosen for négligé wear in town and country. 
They come in dressed kid, in Sutde leather, and in castor 
and chamois skins. Long white undressed kid gloves are 
worn with full dress in the evening, and also by brides’- 
maids at day weddings, though light tan gloves are still 
worn, and, indeed, are most generally used, as white gloves 
make the hands look large. i ; 

Thanks for information are due Madame Kare Relty; 
Madame Barnes; and Messrs, ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co.; 
James McCreery & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and B. ALT- 
MAN & Co. 
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PERSONAL. 
CRICKET is becoming popular as a ladies’ game in Eng- 
land. Miss Major, daughter of a clergyman in Hants, is a 
capital player. Lady Edina Neville, daughter of the Earl of 
Abergavenny, is a famous bat. Miss Ada Heather, of Clap- 
ham, is great in bowling. ‘This summer two regularly train 
ed teams of women cricketers will make a professional tour 
of the kingdom, the ‘‘ Blues,” in a picturesque uniform of 
blue and white flannel, under Captain Clara Stanley, and the 
‘*Reds,” in a similarly ‘‘ fetching “red and 
white, under Captain Ada Heather 
—Mrs. Mattie Jackson, wife of the Rev. C. L. Jackson, 
pastor of the Christian Church of the Evangel, on Leonard 
Street, Brooklyn, conducts the Sunday services for ber hus 
band whenever he is ill or absent. She is an intelligent and 
accomplished woman of attractive personality, twenty-five 
years of age, a graduate of a theological seminary, and a reg- 
ularly ordained preach r of the ce nomination. of the Dis- 
ciples, which was the first, with the exception of the Quak- 
ers, to permit women to preach, and to which President Gar 
field belonged 
Maitre Proal, a distinguished member of the bar of Aix, 
and a well-known scholar, has entered the lists against Lam 
broso and the Anthropological Criminalists, who maintain 
that women are of a lower moral order, and more nearly re 
semble the prehistoric types of humanity than men. Maitre 
Proal’s argument is fortified by an immense array of statis 
tics, Which show that in France 
nals are males 
—Madame Vauginderachter, of Brussels, is the present 
owner of the deserted brewery No. 40 Rue de la Blanchis 
serie, the upper story of which, a very large 


costume ofl 


seven-eighths of the crimi 


low room, was 
the ‘*‘scene of revelry by night,” on the eve of the battle of 
Waterloo, when the Duchess of Richmond gave the famous 
ball at which Becky Sharp so bewitched poor George Os 
borne. Traces of the covered passage which connected this 
improvised ballroom with the British Embassy in the Rue 
des Cendres are still visible The building must be sold to 
close the estate of the late M. Vauginderachter, and it is 


hoped that the interest felt in the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the battle of Waterloo, which falls on the 18th of June 
will induce some Englishman to buy it, and preserve it as a 
national memorial 

Mademoiselle Fernanda de Lesseps, eldest daughter of 
Monsieur Ferdinand de Lesseps, the great engineer, was late 
ly married to her cousin, Comte Ferdinand de Gontant-Biron 
At the religious ceremony the nine sisters and brothers of 
the bride were present—the sisters as bride’s maids, and the 
brothers as pages of honor—in court dresses. M. de Lesseps 
wore his Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor and nine other 
stars and crosses, the gifts of kings and potentates 

Mr. Richard Vaux, of Philadelphia, successor in Con 
gress of the late Samuel J. Randall, is a handsome old gen 
tleman, with Hyperion curls, a fresh complexion, and Ches 
terfieldian manners. Mr. Vaux, summer and winter, wears 
ruffled shirts, low patent-leather shoes, and silk stockings 
which are thrown aside forever after ove day’s use. In 1838 
when he was a brilliant young attaché of the American Le 
gation in London, the story goes that he fell in 
the pretty girl Queen, who smiled so graciously upon him 
that Lord Melbourne requested his recall 

—Mrs. Humphrey Ward was Mary Augusta Arnold, a 
niece of Matthew Arnold aud granddaughter of Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby. She was born in Tasmania in 1851. 

During the later years of the war, and for a short time 
afterward, three energetic young men—Mr. Horace White, 
private secretary to Secretary Stanton; Mr. Henry Villard 
a well-known war correspondent; and Mr. Adams Sher- 
man Hill, a clever journalist—conducted a news agency in 
Washington which acquired a reputation for the freshness 
and importance of its despatches. ‘To-day Mr. White is one 
of the editors of the Krenning Post, and an authority on finance 
and political economy; Mr. Villard is one of the ablesi finan 
ciers of the time; and Mr. Hill is Boylston Professor of Rhet 
orice and Oratory in Harvard University, and author of that 
delightful little book, Our Hnglish, lately published by Messrs 
Harper & Brothers. ’ 

—A rich Bostonian, Mr. Franklin W. Smith, has built at 
Saratoga an exact copy of a Pompeiian villa, his model being 
the famous ‘‘ House of Pansa.” Mr. Smith’s intention has 
been to build a museum where the splendid decorative art 
of the first century could be thoroughly studied, and where 
the environment of the great Roman nobles could be ilh 
trated, from the lares and penates to the 
kitchen. 

—Dr. Stellwag, of Vienna, recently told his students in 
class that some years ago, when Dom Pedro wished to found 
a hospital, he hit upon the expedient of ennobling any citi 
zen Who would contribute a certain sum to the hospital 
fund. Half of Rio was found to desire a title; money poured 
in; and when the hospital was finished, the Emperor ordered 
to be sculptured above its gates, ‘‘ Vanitas Humana Miseriw 
Humane ” (Human vanity to human misery) 

Last July Mr. Robert H. Lamboreo offered three money 
prizes, of $150, $380, and $20, to the writers of the best three 
essays on the extirpation of mosquitoes by other insects, the 
judges being Dr. Henry C. McCook, President of the Phila 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences, and Dr. J. L. Newber 
ry, President of the New York Academy of Natural Sciences 
and Professor of Geology in Columbia College. They have 
lately awarded the first prize toa woman, Mrs. Eugene Maron, 
of Philadelphia, whose paper was considered the best among 
nearly three hundred. The three prize essays, with some of 
the others, are to be published for the enlightenment of the 
public. 

—Lord Dunraven, the famous yachtsman, is entitled to 
sign himself William Thomas Wyndham-Quin, Earl of Dun 
raven and Mount, Viscount Adare, Baron Henry, and Knight 
of St. Patrick. Notwithstanding his reputation as a sports 
man, traveller, newspaper correspondent, and author, he is 
an indefatigable worker in the House of Lords, and on in 
numerable boards. His eldest daughter, Lady Enid Wynd 
ham-Quin, nineteen years of age, is pretty, intellectual, an 
excellent violinist, and a budding author; but as there are 
no sons, the title goes to a distant cousin at Lord Dunraven’s 
death. 

—Helen Keller, of Memphis, Tennessee, now ten years of 
age, has been deaf, dumb, and blind since her recovery from 
a severe attack of brain-fever at the end of her third year 
But having been taught by the methods of the Perkins In 
stitute for the Blind, at South Boston, she speaks, by the 
finger alphabet, French, German, and English with great 
fluency, and has studied natural history, zoology, political 
history, mathematics, geography—with the use of raised 
maps—and, strangest of all, music She writes a good land 
and expresses herself with ease, while her questions show a 
phenomenal intelligence. Woithal, she is an exceptionally 
cheerful, happy, and affectionate child. 
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HISTORICAL ASPECTS OF 
HAMPTON COURT. 


nN all the brilliant special pleading of 
iN the master can incline the average mod- 
ern student to accept Mr. Froude’s estimate 
of Henry VIII. To most of us he remains 
the royal Bluebeard, and as we observe him 
walking with Anne Boleyn in the Priory 
Gardens, the big, burly, roistering sovereign, 
who so readily compromised with conscience 
when wishing to be relieved of a wife of 
whom he was tired, disposing of her by di- 
vorce or the axe, receives our hearty condem- 
nation. Few kings have been more cordially 
hated as they stand in the pillory of history 
than Henry VIII., and few queens more 
ungrudgingly pitied than poor Anne Boleyn. 

In the second picture, where the obsequi- 
ous Cardinal surrenders Hampton Palace to 
the King, we recall the adroit answer of the 
prelate to the jealous question of the sov- 
ereign when the glories of Hampton Court 
were first displayed to him, ‘‘ Why had he 
built so magnificent a house for himself ?” 
The reply was instant : ‘‘ To show how no- 
ble a palace.a subject may offer to his sover- 
eign.” The munificent gift was instantly ac- 
cepted, with all its belongings. 

In connection with this picture, the sum- 
mer day cannot be more agreeably spent than 
by turning again to Shakespeare’s drama of 
Henry VIII. Reading it aloud to a listening 
group, one lives again in the midst of a brill- 
jant, tragic, splendid, and lurid chapter of 
England's past. 


THE BRIDE. 

See illustration on page 509. 
Syermdohapesk, in the feeling of this dainty 
b\ picture reminds us of a sweet poem by 
Mrs. Hemans, whose verse was so popular 
in the days when the silver-haired women of 
to-day were school-girls. 

* Bring flowers to crown the cup and lute. 
Bring flowers—the bride is here!” 
The brides of June need never lack flowers 
for the bouquet, the garland, or the pathway 
beneath their satin-shod feet. May their life- 
paths be as flowery as the lovely month of 
roses ! 





THE FAVORITE. 
See illustration on front page. 

| ORSES are as dearly loved and as re- 

sponsive as any other family favorites, 
and now that horseback-riding is so generally 
indulged in by that happy and healthful be- 
ing, the girl of the period, Mr. McVickar's 
spirited picture finds its original in many 
places. The story is easily read. Ethel is 
calling upon Maud, and they talk of yester- 
day’s flower show, of the last garden party, 
and of the canter over the breezy hill-side in 
the country, or through the highways and 
byways of the beautiful nearest park, if they 
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HENRY VIII. AND ANNE BOLEYN IN THE PRIORY GARDEN, HAMPTON COURT. 
Drawn sy Cu. GREEN, 


are city girls. Then what more natural than 
for Maud to lead the way into the yard and 
show her favorite steed, sleek, silken-coated, 
clean-limbed, a fleet, gentle, exquisite crea- 
ture, who occupies a very important position, 
since his youthful mistress owes no small 
share of her gay spirits and rich color to the 
hours she spends with him iu the swift mo- 
tion which sends the blood bounding through 
the veins 
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THE LITTLE MOTHER. 
See illustration on page 508. 


PATHETIC but commonplace scene 

from real life, drawn by a sympathetic 
French artist. The mother, poor woman, is 
hard at work in the fields, where she has been 
for hours, and the elder sister has to take her 
place in this home of honest poverty. The 
dim rafters overhead, the fireplace, the little 
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bench, the rude and simple furniture, show 
how poor are these peasant people, and how 
hard they must toil; but there is thrift here, 
love also, and needs that are easily satisfied. 
The little mother blows the porridge to cool 
it for the sturdy and impatient baby, and 
herself waits till the younger children have 
been fed. 





THE CAT IS GRAY. 


R. JOHNSON once went to market and 
bought an oyster for his sick cat. Tas- 
so wrote a sonnet to his puss. Petrarch had 
his embalmed at its death; and Cardinal 
Wolsey had his sit in a chair beside him 
when he was administering justice. The 
great Duke of Wellington himself imported 
into England the breed of the royal cats of 
Siam, which are kept only in the palace at 
Bangkok. Archbishop Whately dignified the 
cat with the remark that there was but one 
noun in the English language that had a voc- 
ative case, which was cat, vocative puss. 
Mohammed is said to have cut off a portion 
of his sleeve on which a cat lay asleep rather 
than wake it when he was called away. Nor 
is intimacy with the gentle animal confined 
to the great of the human race. Godolphin, 
the famous Arabian horse whose ancestry so 
many of our best thoroughbreds claim, had 
a friendship with a black cat, which, after his 
death, insisted on sitting on his body until its 
burial, when she crawled into a corner and 
died broken-hearted. In the time of the 
early kings of Britain, wild-cats made a part 
of the royal ménage, being kept for hunting, 
and having officers of equal rank and pre. 
eration with the master of hounds, To-day 
an item in the French budget is the price of 
meat furnished cats kept in the public print- 
ing-offices to prevent damage to paper by 
mice; and there are also, in this country, a 
number of cats that may be said to be cm- 
ployed in the postal service. 


A WEED TRODDEN DOWN. 


T is a fortunate fact that gossip has come 

to be considered so ill-bred a habit as to 
be banished from polite usage in the par- 
lors of the modern reception. As long as it 
was merely wrong, people were wont to in- 
dulge themselves in that, as in other sins, 
with vague and dim reference to some fu- 
ture day of repentance and reform. Not 
even the duello has been able to keep the 
custom in check in countries where that in- 
stitution had vogue, and where gossip had 
always much to do with maintaining it. But 
now that it seems to be established that a 
woman of high breeding will not invite into 
her house for a second time a person once 
guilty of the indulgence there, a check has 
been put upon the habit that may do much 
toward its extinction, 
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JUNE 28, 1890. 
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SUMMER GOWNS.—(See Pace 507.] 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


TO FORGET IT ALL 


\ THEN Philippa read the announcement 

in the Times, she held her breath for a 
space. It was at breakfast. Her father was 
reading the news; she was looking through 
that column which interests us all more than 


any other. Her eye fell upon her cousin’s 
name. She read, she changed color, she read 
again. Her self-control returned. She laid 
down the paper ‘Here, she said, ‘‘is a 


very astonishing announcement—a very as 
tonishing announcement indeed!” 

An hour later she called upon Armorel at 
her rooms 

‘You are left quite alone in consequence 
of this—this amazing revelation?” 

‘Quite. Not that I mind being 
And Eftie Wilmot is coming.” 

‘Nothing in the world,” said Philippa, 

could have astonished me more. It is not 
so much the fact of the marriage — indeed 
my cousin’s name was mentioned at one time 
a good deal in connection with hers—but 
the dreadful duplicity. He sent her to you— 
she came to us—as a widow. And for three 
years they have been married! Is it possi 
ble?” 

‘Indeed,” said Armorel, ‘‘I know no- 
thing. She left me without ” cause, and now 
I hear of her marriage. ‘That is all.” 

‘My dear, the thing reflects upon us. It 
is my cousin who has brought this trouble 
upon you.” 

‘Oh,no, Philippa! Asif you could be held 
responsible for his actions! And indeed you 
must not speak of trouble. IT have had none. 
My companion was never my friend in any 


alone. 


sense; we had nothing in common; we 
must have parted company very soon; she 


irritated me in many ways, especially in her 
blind praise of the man who now turns out 
16 be her husband. I really feel much hap 
pier now that she has gone.” 

‘But you have no companion 
eron.” 

‘Il don't 
you,” 

‘But you cannot go into society alone.” 

“] never do go into society. You know 
that nobody ever called upon Mrs. Elstree— 
or Mrs. Feilding, as we must now call her. 
There are only two houses in the whole of 
this great London into gg I have found 
an at ‘e—yours and Mr. Jagenal’s.” 

‘ s: I know now. And most disgrace- 
ful iti is that you should have been so sacri- 
ficed. That also is my cousin’s doing. He 
represented his wife—it seems difficult to be 
lieve that he has got a wife—as a person be- 
longing to a wide and very desirable circle 
of friends. Nota soul called upon her! The 
world cannot continue to know a woman 
who has disappeared bodily for three long 
years, during which she was reported to 
have been seen on the stage of a country the- 
atre. What has she been doing? Why has 
she been in hiding? It was culpable negli- 
gence in Mr. Jagenal not to make inquiries 
What it must be called in my cousin, others 
may determine. As for you, Armorel, you 
have been most disgracefully and shameful 
ly treated g 

‘I suppose I ought to have had a compan 
ion who was recognized by society. But it 
seems to matter very little. I have made one 
or two new friends, and I have found an old 
friend.” 

**Tt is not too late, of course, even for this 


no chap- 


want any chaperon, I assure 


season. Now,my dear Armorel,I am charged 
with a mission. It is to bring you back 


with me—to get you to stay with us for the 
season, and at least until the summer holi 
days. That is, if you would be satistied with 
our friends.” 

‘Thank you, Philippa, a thousand times. 
I do not think I can accept your kindness, 
however, because I feel as if I must go away 
somewhere. I have had a great deal of anx 
jety and worry. It has been wretched to 
feel—as I have been made to feel—that I was 
in the midst of intrigues and designs, the na- 
ture of which I hardly understood. I must 
go away out of the atmosphere. I will re- 
turn to London when | have forgotten this 
time. I cannot tell you all that has been 
going on, except that I have discovered one 
deception after another—” 


“She is an abominable woman,” said 
Philippa. 
‘On the island of Samson, at least, there 


will be no wives who call themselves widows, 
and no men who call themselves’’—painters 
and poets, she was going to say, but she 
checked herself —‘‘ call themselves,” she sub 
stituted, ‘‘single men, when they are already 
married.” 

* But surely you will not go away now— 
just at the very beginning of the season?” 

The season is nothing at all to me.” 

“Oh! But, Armorel, think. You ought 
to belong to society. You are wealthy; you 
are a most beautiful girl; you are quite 


* Begun in Hanrer’s Bazan No. 3, Vol. XXLIL 
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young; and you have so many gifts and ac 


complishments. My dear cousin, you might 
do so well, so very well. ‘There is no posi- 
tion to which you could not aspire.” 

Armorel laughed. ‘‘ Not in that way,” 
she said. ‘‘I have already told you, dear 
Philippa, that I am not able to think of 
things in that way.” 

‘Always that dream of girlhood, dear? 
Well, then, come and show yourself, if only 
to make the men go mad with love and the 
women withenvy. Stay with us. Or, if you 
prefer it, I will find you a companion who 
really does belong to the world.” 

‘*No, no; for the present I have had 
enough of companions. I want nothing 
more than to go home and rest. I feel just 
a little battered. My first experience of Lon- 
don has not been, you see, quite what I ex- 
pected. Let me go away, and come back 
when I feel more charitable toward my fel 
low-creatures.” 

You have hs ad a most horrid experience, ” 
said Philippa. ‘‘I trembled for you when I 
learned who your companion was. I was at 
school with her, and—well, I do not love 
her. But what could I do? Mr. Jagenal 
said she had been most strongly recommend- 
ed. I could not interfere; it was too late; 
and besides, after what had happened, years 
before, it would have looked vindictive. 
And then she has been rich and is now poor, 
and perhaps, I thought, she wanted money; 
and when one has quarrelled, it is best to 
say nothing against your enemy. Besides, I 
knew nothing definite against her. She said 
she was a widow—my cousin Alec said that 
he had been an old friend of her husband; 
he spoke of having helped him. Oh! he 
made up quite a long and touching story 
about his dead friend. So, you see, I re- 
frained, and if I could say nothing good, I 
would say nothing bad.” 

‘IT am sure that no one can possibly blame 
you in the matter, Philippa.” 

‘Yet I blame myself. For if I had caused 
a few questions to be asked at first, all the 
lies about the widowhood might have been 
avoided.” 

‘Others would have been invented.” 

‘Perhaps. Well—she is married, and I 
don’t suppose her stay here will have done 
you any real harm. As for her, to go mas 
querading as a widow, and to tell a thousand 
lies daily, can hardly do any woman much 
good. Have you made up your mind how 
you w ill treat her if you should meet?” 

‘She has settled that question. She wrote 
me a letter saying that she has behaved so 
badly that she wishes never to see me again. 
And if we should meet, she begs that it will 
be as perfect strangers.” 

‘* Really—after all that has been done— 
that is the very least—” 

‘So we are to meet as strangers. I sup 
pose that will be best. It would be impossi 
ble to ask forexplanations. Poor Zoe! One 
does not know all her history. She told me 
once that she had been very unhappy. I 
have heard her crying in her room at night. 
Perhaps she is to be more pitied than blamed. 
It is her husband whom I find it difticult to 
forgive and to forget. He is like a night- 
mare; he cannot be put so easily out of my 
mind.” 

‘Unfortunately, no. I, who have thought 
of him all my life, must continue to think of 
him.” 

‘You will forgive him, Philippa. You 
must. Besides, you have less to forgive. 
He has never offered his hand and heart to 
you.” 

Philippa blushed a rosy red, and confusion 
gathered to her eyes, because there had, in 

fact, been many occasions when things were 
said which— Armorel was sorry that she 
had said this, 

‘You mean, Armorel, that he actually— 
did this—to you?” 

‘Yes. It was only the other day—the 
morning after we read the play. He came 
to the National Gallery, where I often go in 
the morning, and in one of the rooms he 
told me how much he loved me—words, 
however, go for nothing in such things—and 
kindly said that marriage with me would 
complete his happiness.” 

Oh! He is a villain--a villain indeed!” 


Her voice rose and her cheeks flushed. 
‘Forgive him, Armorel? Never!” 


‘*Considering that it was only a day or 
two before he was going to announce in the 
paper the fact that he had been married 
for three years, it does seem pretty bad, 
doesn’t it?” 

‘And you, Armorel?” 

‘Fortunately, I was able to dismiss him 
unmistakably.” 

Oh!” Philippa cried, in exasperation. 
‘*My cousin has been guilty of many trea- 
cherous and base actions, but this is quite the 
worst thing that I have heard of him—worse 
even than sending you his own wife, under a 
false name, and disguised with a.lying story 
on her lips. No, Armorel; I will never for- 
give him. Never!” Her eyes gleamed and 
her lips trembled. She meant what she 
said. ‘‘ Never! It is the worst, the most 
wicked thing he has ever done—because he 
might have succeeded.” 

‘**T suppose he meant to get something by 
the pretence.” 

‘‘He wanted, I suppose, to have it report- 
ed that he was going to marry a rich girl. 
I had heard that he was continually seen 
with you. And I had also heard that he had 
confessed to an engagement which was not 
to be announced. My father has found out 
that his affairs are in great confusion.” 





‘*But what good would an engagement of 
twenty-four hours do for him?” 

“Indeed I do not understand, Perhaps, 
after all, he had allowed himself to fall in 
love—but I do not know. Men sometimes 
seem to behave like mad creatures, with no 
reason or rule of self-control—as if there was 
no such thing as consequence, and no such 
thing as the morrow. I do not understand 
anything about him. Why are his affairs in 
confusion? He had, to begin with, a fortune 
of more than twelve thousand pounds from 
his mother; his pictures latterly commanded 
a good price. And his paper is supposed to 
be doing well. To be sure, he keeps horses 
and goes a great deal into society. And 
perhaps his wife has been a source of ex- 
pense to him. But it is no use trying to ex 
plain or to find out things. Meantime, to 
yau his conduct has been simply outrageous. 
A man who sends his own wife as compan- 
ion to a girl, and then makes love to her, is 
—my dear, there is no other word—he is a 





wretch. I will never forgive him.” Armo 
rel felt that she would keep her word. This 


pale, calm, self-contained Philippa could be 
moved to anger. And again she heard her 
companion’s soft voice murmuring, ‘‘ My 
dear, the woman shows that she loves him 
still.” 

‘* Fortunately for me,” said Armorel, “‘ my 
heart has remained untouched. I was never 
attracted by him; and latterly, when I had 
learned certain things, it became impossible 
for me to regard him with common kind- 
liness. And besides, his pretence and affec- 
tation of love were too transparent to deceive 
anybody. He was like the worst actor you 
ever saw on any stage—wooden, unreal, in- 
capable of impressing any one with the idea 
that he meant what he said.” 

‘**T wonder how far Zoe—his wife—knew 
of this?” 

“T would rather not consider the question, 
Philippa. But, indeed, one cannot help, 
just. at first, thinking about it, and Iam com- 
pelled to believe that she was his servant and 
his agent throughout. I believe she was in 
stigated to get money from me if she could, 
and I believe she knew his intentions as re- 
gards me, and that she consented. She must 
have known, and she must have consented.” 

‘*She would excuse herself on the ground 
of being his wife. For their husbands some 
women will do anything. Perhaps she 
worships him. His genius very likely over 
shadows and awes her.” Armorel smiled, 
but made no objection to this conjecture. 
‘*Some women worship the genius in a man 
as if it was the man himself. Some women 
worship the man quite apart from his gen- 
ius. Il used to worship Alec long before he 
was discovered to be a genius at all. When 
I was a school-girl, Alec was my knight—my 
Galahad—purest-hearted and bravest of all 
the knights. There was no one in the world 
—no living man, and very few dead men— 
Bayard, Sidney, Charles the First, and two 
or three more only—who could stand beside 
him. He was so handsome, so brave, so 
great,and so good that other men seemed 


small beside him. Well, my hero passed 
through Cambridge without the least distine 
tion: [ thought it was because he was too 


proud to show other men how 
could beat them. Then he was called to the 
Bar, but he did not immediately show his el- 
oquence and abilities: that was because he 
wanted an opportunity. And then I went out 
into the world, and made the discovery that 
my hero was in reality quite an ordinary young 
man—rather big and good-looking, perhaps 


easily he 


—with, as we al] thought then, no very great 
abilities. And he certainly was always—and 


he is still—heavy in conversation. But he 
was still my cousin, though he ceased to be 
my hero. He was more than a cousin—he 
was almost my brother; and brothers, as you 
do not know, perhaps, Armorel, sometimes 
do things which require vast quantities of 
patience and forgiveness. Iam sure no girl's 
brother ever wanted forgiveness more than 
my cousin Alec.” 

Her face, cold and pale, had, in fact, the 
sisterly expression. Philippa’s enemies al- 
ways declared that in the composition and 
making of her the goddess Venus, who pre- 
sumably takes a Jarge personal interest in the 
feminine department, had no lot or part at 
all. Yet certain words—the late compan- 
ion’ s words- —kept ringing in Armorel’s ears: 

‘My dear, the woman loves him still. She 
has never ceased to love him.” 

‘There was nothing to forgive at first,” 
she went on: ‘‘on the contrary, everything 
to admire. Yet his career has been through- 
out so unexpected as to puzzle and bewilder 
us, Consider, Armorel. Here was a young 
man who had never in boyhood, or later, 
shown the least love or leaning toward Art, 
or the least tinge of poetical feeling, or the 
smallest power as a raconteur, or any charm of 
writing, suddenly becoming a fine painter— 
a really fine painter—a respectable poet, and 
an admirable story-teller. When he began 
with the first picture there grew up in my 
head a very imaginative and certain set of 
ideas connecting the painter’s mind with his 
Art. I saw a grave mind dwelling gravely 
and earnestly on the interpretation of nature. 
It seemed impossible that one who should so 
paint sea and shore should be otherwise than 
grave and serious.’ 

‘ Impossible,” said Armorel. 

‘* What we had called, in our ona 
dulness, now became only seriousness. He 
took his Art seriously. But then he began 
to write verses, and then I found that there 
was a new mind—not a part of the old mind, 
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but a new mind altogether. It was a mind 
with a light vein of fancy and merriment; it 
was affectionate, sympathetic, and happy; 
and it seemed distinctly a feminine mind. 
I cannot tell you how difficult it was to fit 
that mind to my cousin Alec; it was like 
dressing him up in an ill-fitting woman's 
riding- habit. And then he began those sto- 
ries of his—and, behold, another mind alto- 
gether!—this time a wordly mind—cynical, 


sarcastic, distrustful, epigrammatic, and 
heartless—not at all a pleasant mind. So 


that you see I had four different minds all 
going about in the same set of bones—the 
original Alec Feilding, handsome and com- 
monplace, but a man of honor; the serious 
student of Art; the light and gay-hearted 
poet, sparkling in his verses like a glass of 
champagne; and the cynical man of the 
world, who does not believe that there are 
any men of honor or any good women 
Why, how can one man be at the same time 
four men? It is impossible. And now we 
have a fifth development of Alec. He has 
become—at the same time—a creature who 
marries a wife secretly—no one knows why, 
and hides her away for three years, and then 
suddenly produces her—no one knows why. 
What does he hide her away for?) Why 
dloes she consent to be hidden away? Then, 
the very day before he has got to produce 
his wife for all the world to see—I am per- 
fectly certain that she herself forced him to 
take that step--he makes love to a young 
lady and formally asks her to marry him. 
Reconcile, if you can, all these contradic- 
tions.” 

‘*They cannot possibly be reconciled.” 

‘“We have heard of seven devils entering 
into one man, but never of angels and devils 
mixed, my dear. Such a man cannot be ex 
plained, any more than the Lady Melusina 
herself.” . 

‘Do not let us try. As for me, I am go- 
ing to forget the existence of Mr. Alec 
Feilding if I can. In order to do this the 
quic ker I mean to go home and stay there. 
Come and see me on the island of Samson, 
Philippa. But you must not bring your fa 
ther, or he may be disappointed at the loss 
of his ancestral hall. To you I shall not 
mind showing the little house where your 
ancestors lived.” 

‘I should like very 
things—to see the place.” 

‘I will bribe you to come. I have got a 
great silver punch-bowl—old silver, such as 
you love—for you. You shall have a choice 
of rings, a choice of snuff-boxes. There is a 
roll of lace put away in the cupboard that 
would make you a lovely dress. It will be 
like the receiving of presents which we read 
of in the old books.” 


much —above all 


‘*] will try to come, Armorel, after the 
season.” 

Armorel laughed 

‘There is the difference between us, Phi 


lippa. You belong to the world, and I do 
not. Oh! I will come back again some day 


and look at it again. 
a strange land to me. 
don after the season; I am leaving it before 
the season. Come, however, when you can 
Scilly is never too hot in summer nor 
cold in winter. Instead of a carriage 
shall have a boat, and instead of 
you shall have my boy Peter. 
about and visit the islands; 
our mid-day dinner with us; and in the even 
ing we will play and sing. Nobody will 
call upon you there; there are no dinner 
parties, and you need not bring an evening 
dress. The only audience to our music will 
be my old servants, Justinian and Dorcas his 
wife, and Chessun and Peter the boy.” 


But it will always be 
You will leave Lon- 


too 
you 
a coachman 
We will sail 
we will carry 


There were no preparations to make; 
there was nothing to prevent Armorel] from 
going away immediately. She asked Effie 
to go with her. She opened the subject in 
the evening, when she and her brother and 
Roland were all sitting together in her draw- 
ing-room by the light of the fire alone, which 
she loved. They were thoughtful and rather 
silent, conscious of recent events. 

‘While we were in Regent Street this af 
ternoon, Effie,” said Armorel, ‘I was think 
ing of the many happy faces that we met. 
The street seemed filled with happiness. I 
was wondering if it was all real. Are they 
all as happy as they seem? Is there no 
falsehood in their lives? The streets are 
filled with happy people. The theatres are 
filled with happy faces; society shows none 
but happy faces. It ought to be the hap- 
piest of worlds. Have we, alone, fallen 
among pretenders and intriguers?” 

‘They are gone from you, Armorel. Can 
you not forget them?” E fie murmured. 

“IT seem to hear the murmuring voice of 
my companion always. She whispers in her 
caressing voice, ‘Oh! my dear, he is so good 
and great! He is so full of truth and honor! 
Will you lend him a thousand pounds? He 
thinks so highly of you! A thousand pounds 
—two thousand pounds. If I had it to lay 
at the feet of so much genius!’ And all the 
time she is his wife. And in my thoughts I 
am always hearing his voice, which I learn- 
ed to hate, laying down a commonplace. 
And in my dreams 1 awake with a start, 
because he is making love to me while Zoe 
listens at the door.” 

‘* You must go away somewhere, 
land. 

“‘T shall go .ome—to my own place. 
fie, will you come with me?” 

**Go with you? Oh! To Scilly?” 
‘To the land of Lyonesse. I have arranged 


” said Ro 
Ef 
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it all, dear. Archie shall have these rooms 
of mine to live in: you shall come with me. 
It is two years since you have been out of 
London; your cheeks are pale; you want our 
sea-breezes and our upland downs. Will you 
come with me, Effie?” She held out her hand. 

‘*T will go with you,” said the girl, ‘ round 
the whole world, if you order me.” 

‘*Then that is settled. Archie, you must 
stay, because your future demands it. 1 met 
Mr. Stephenson yesterday. He told me that 
he is in great hopes about the play, and that, 
meantime, he will be able to put some work 
into your hands.” 

‘“You are always thinking about me,” 
Archie. 

‘“Come to us in the summer. Take your 
holiday on Samson. Oh, Effie, we will be 
perfectly happy! We will forget’ London, 
and everything that has happened. Thank 
Heaven, the rubies are gone! I will send a 
piano there; we will carry with us loads of 
books and music. We will have a perfectly 
lovely time, with no one but ourselves. Ro- 
land will tell you how we will live. You 
will do nothing for a time, while you are 
drinking in the fresh air and getting strong. 
Then —then— you shall have ideas— great 
and glorious ideas—and you shall write far, 
far better poetry than any you have attempt- 
ed yet.” 

* And, meantime—we who have to remain 
behind?” asked Roland. ‘‘ What shall we 
do when you are gone?” 


said 


It takes longer to get to Penzance than to 
Edinburgh, because the train ceases to run 
and begins to crawl] as soon as it leaves Ply- 
mouth. The best way is to take the nine- 
o'clock train and to travel all night. Then 
you will probably sleep from Reading to 
Bristol; from Bristol to Exeter; and from 
Exeter to Plymouth. After that you will 
keep awake. 

In this way and by this train Armorel and 
Effie travelled to Penzance. Effie fell asleep 
very and remained asleep all night 
long, waking up somewhere between Lost- 
withiel and Marazion. Armorel sat up wake 
ful the whole night through, yet was not 
tired in the morning. Partly, she was think- 
ing of her stay in London, the crowning of 
her apprenticeship five years long. Nothing 
had happened as she had expected. No- 
thing, in this life, ever does. She had found 
the hero of her dreams defeated and fallen, 
a pitiable object. But he stood erect again, 
better armed and in better heart, his face 
turned upward. 

Partly, another thing filled her heart and 
made her wakeful 

foland and Archie came with them to the 
station. 

‘Shall I ever be permitted to visit again 
the Land of Lyonesse?” whispered the for 
mer at the window just before the guard's 
whistle gave the signal for the train to start 

She gave him her hand. ‘‘ Good-by, Ro 
land. You will come to Scilly—when you 
ylease—as soon as you can,” 

He held her hand 

‘I live only in that hope, 


soon, 


"he replied 


The train began to move. He bent and 
kissed her fingers. 
She leaned forward. ‘‘ Rol: ind,” * she said, 


‘Tl also live only in that hope.” 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
NOT THE HEIR, AFTER ALL 


THE storm expended itself. 
not go on blowing: the injured man cannot 
on raging, cursing, or weeping. Alec 
Feilding became calm. Yet a settled gloom 
rested like a dark cloud upon his front: he 
had lost something—a good part—of his pris- 
tine confidence. That enviable quality which 
so much impresses itself upon others—called 
swagger—had been knocked out of him. In- 
deed, he had sustained a blow from which 
he would never wholly recover: such a man 
could never get over the loss of such a for. 
tune: his great-grandfather, so far as could 
be learned, lost his fortune and began agai 
with cheerful heart. Alec would begin ag: 
because he must, but with rage and _ bitter- 
ness. It was like being struck down by an 
incurable disease: it might be alleviated, but 
it would never be driven out: from time to 
time, in spite of the physicians, the patient 
writhes and groans in the agony of this dis- 
ease. So from time to time will this man, 
until the end of time, groan and lament over 
the wicked waste and loss of that superb in- 
heritance. 


The gale can- 


ov 
£o 





Of course he disguised from himself—this 
is one of the things men always do hide away 


the fact that he himself was part and par- 
cel of the deed: he had destroyed himself 
by his own craft and cunning. Had he not 
placed his wife with Armorel under instruc- 
tions to persuade and coax her into advan 
cing money for his own purposes, the thing 
could never have happened. 

Henceforth, though the pair should have 
the desire of their hearts; though they 
should march on to wealth and success; 
though the wife should invent and contrive 
with the cleverness of ten for the good of 
the firm; though the husband should grow 
more and more in the estimation of the outer 
world into the position of a Master and an 
Authority —between the two will lie the 
memory of fraud and crime, to divide them 
and keep them apart. 

On the day after the revelation a thought 
came into the mind of the inheritor of the 
rubies. The thing that had happened unto 
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him—could he cause it to happen unto an- 
other? Perhaps one remembers how, on 
learning that the rubies were to be given to 
the eldest grandson of the second daugbter, 
he had dropped, limp and pale, into a chair. 
One may also remember how, on learning 
that no further investigation would be made, 
he recovered again. he fact was, you see, 
that Mr. Jagenal had made a little mistake. 
His searchers had altered the order of the 
three sisters. Frances, Alec Feilding’s 
grandmother, was not the second, but the 
third daughter. When the rubies were act- 
ually waiting and ready for him, it would 
have been foolish to mention that fact, espe- 
cially as no further search was to be made, 
and the elder branch, wherever it was, would 
never know anything of the, matter at all. 
Therefore he then held his tongue. 

Now, on the other hand, the jewels being 
worthless, he thought, first of all, that it 
would look extremely scrupulous to inform 
Mr. Jagenal of the discovery that his grand- 
mother was really the third daughter; next, 
if the other branch should be discovered, the 
fortunate heir would, like himself, be raised 
to the heavens only to be dashed down again 
to earth. Let some one else, as well as him- 
self, experience the agonies of that fall. He 
chuckled grimly as he considered the tor- 
ments in store for this fortunate unknown 
cousin. As for danger to his wife, he con- 
sidered rightly that there was none; the 
stones had been consigned to the bank by 
Armorel, and in her own name; she signed 
an order for their delivery to Mr. Jagenal; 
he had kept them in his safe. They would 
certainly lie there some time before he found 
the new heir. Nay. They had been in his 
custody for five years before he gave them 
over formally to Armorel. Who could say 
when the robbery had been effected? Who 
would think of asking the bank whether 
during the short time the parcel was held in 
the name of Armorel it had been taken out? 
Clearly the whole blame and responsibility 
lay with Mr. Jagenal himself. He would 
have avery curious problem to solve—name- 
ly, how the rubies had been changed in his 
own safe. 


“ Well, Alec, come to take away your ru- 
bies?” asked Mr. Jagenal, cheerily. ‘‘ There 


they are in that safe. 

‘No,’ he replied, sadly. ‘I am grieved 
indeed to say that I have not come for the 
rubies. I shall never come for the rubies.” 

‘Why not?” 

‘Because they are not for me. Accord- 
ing to your instructions, I have no claim to 
them.” 

‘*No claim?” 

‘‘T understand that Miss Rosevean intends 
to give these jewels to the first representative 


of the family of Robert Fletcher. . That is 
to say, to the eldest grandchild of the first, 
second, or third daughter, as the case may 
be.” 


“'Phat.is so.” 

‘Very well. The eldest daughter left no 
children. You therefore sent for me as the 
eldest—and only—grandchild of the second 
daughter.” 

I did.” 

‘Then I have to tell you that you are 
wrong. My grandmother was the third 
daughter.” 

‘Is it possible?” 

‘* Quite possible. She was the third daugh- 
ter. I was not very accurately acquainted 
with that part of my genealogy, and the oth- 
er day I could not have told you whether I 
came from the second or the third daughter. 
I have since ascertained the facts. It was 
the second daughter who went away to Aus- 
tralia or New Zealand, or somewhere. I do 
not know anything at all about my cousins, 
but I think it very unlikely that there are 
none in existence.” 

“Very unlikely. What proof have you 
that your grandmother was the third daugh- 
ter?” 

‘T have an old family Bible—I can show 
it you, if you like. In this has been entered 
the date of the birth, the place and date of 
baptism, the names of the sponsors of all 
three sisters. There is also a note on the 
second sister’s marriage and on her emigra- 
tion. I assure you there can be no doubt on 
the subject at all.’ 

‘Oh! This is very disastrous, my dear 
boy. How could my people have made such 
a mistake? Alec, I feel for you—I do in- 
deed!” 

‘It is most disastrous!” Alec echoed, with 
a groan. ‘I have been in the unfortunate 
position of a man who is suddenly put into 
possession of a great fortune one day, and as 
suddenly deprived of it the next. Of course, 
as soon as I discovered the real facts, it be 
came my duty to acquaint with them.” 

‘By George!” cried Mr. Jagenal. ‘‘If you 
had kept the facts to yourse lf, no one would 
ever have been any wiser. No one, because 
the transfer of the property is a sheer gift 
made by my client to you without any com 
pulsion at all. It is a private transaction of 
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SUMMER GOWNS. 


WE give on page 505 designs for sum- 
mer gowns for travelling, yachting, 
tennis, ete., furnished us by the courtesy 
of Messrs, John Redfern & Sons. The Isle 
of Wight serges, English homespuns, and 
checked tweeds now in vogue are used for 
the travelling dresses, and the designs are 
also suitable for lighter alpaca and mohair, 
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The tennis and yachting gowns are of flan- 
nel or homespun, or of the broadly twilled 
Isle of Wight serge. 

The first model has the double-breasted 
bodice and plain habit skirt so popular for 
tailor gowns of sammer woollens for shop 


ping, travelling, and morning wear. The 
bodice has a revers collar, and is finished 


in the back like a riding-habit, with a short 
square-cornered tail without pleats, or else it 
is cut round, like a jacket back. Two rows 
of small crocheted buttons, or of flat smoked- 
pearl buttons with eyes, trim the front. The 
habit skirt has pleats in the back folded from 
belt to foot, and meeting in the middle. 
The soft stitched hat is of the dress material 
—homespun, tweed, or serge. The bag is of 
undressed kid or ooze calf. 

The travelling or walking dress with an 
Eton jacket and waistcoat is made of rough 
navy blue serge, with a waistcoat of white 
embroidered piqué. The jacket bodice reach 
es only to the waist line, and is slightly point 
ed in the back. The revers collar is covered 
with blue repped silk. The large coat sleeves 
have stitched cuffs, and the lower edge of 
the jacket is stitched. The waistcoat may 
have a turned-over collar, or be plain at the 
top, and is worn with a Piccadilly collar of 
white linen and a blue or white silk four-in 
hand scarf. The straight skirt has two rows 
of stitching above the hem. Straw turban 
with silk band, high looped rosette, and 
pompon. 

A graceful summer gown is of plain challi 
or thin camel’s-hair of pale stem green, with 
silk sleeves and under-skirt. It is a polonaise 
gown, fastened on the left side, and made 
up over silk throughout. The front of the 
skirt is draped on the hips, making a slight 
mouvement, as the French say, and falls open 
from the left hip down, showing a silk skirt 
with braided border. The shirred hat is of 
green tulle, trimmed with flowers and stand 
ing loops of ribbon. 

The yachting gown illustrated has a sleeve 
less jacket and skirt of navy blue serge, with 
a shirt waist of striped blue and white flan 
nel or washing silk. The striped shirt has 
plain blue sleeves with striped cuffs. The 
jacket is fitted in the back, and has straight 
loose fronts that fall open, showing the white 
lining, and a sailor collar. The shirt has a 
turned-over collar, under which is worn a 
navy blue searf. The skirt has a draped 
apron front caught up in wide folds that are 
sometimes held by a large ornamental hook 
and eye. The deep hem has two rows of 
white stitching. The cap with visor may be 
of blue or white serge. 

The pretty tennis gown is of cream white 
flannel, with striped cream and brown flan- 
nel sleeves and sash. The belted yoke waist 
is one of the simple designs now in favor. 
The vandyke collar is bound with brown 
braid, and the striped sleeves have cream 
flannel cuffs similarly bound. The sash is 
drooped on the right side, and there is a 
bag pocket. The straight English skirt has 
a six-inch hem turned up on the outside, 
and piped with brown braid. Hat with flar 
ing brim of soft brown straw, and flannel 
crown matching the striped sleeves. Low 
tan-colored tennis shoes, with stockings of 
the same color. 


JAUGHT IN THE WHIRLPOOL. 


An Lyperience in Bondon during the 
Season. 
BY ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. 

ryXO one who thoroughly enjoys society a 

letter of introduction to a Londoner of 
position is a privilege indeed. Such a pass- 
port insures attention of the most courteous 
character. It is a letter of credit which is 
never dishonored; and a parallel incident to 
the one related of a tourist who presented 
recommendations to the kind offices of a 
prominent Bostonian, and was simply offered 
a seat in his pew at church, could never have 
occurred here. 

But we had come to London, as in the old 
student days, bent upon earnest work, virtu 
ously resolved to browse deliciously in art 
galleries and libraries, pilgrims vowed to art, 
“* the world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 
To fortify our resolution not to be drawn 
into society entanglements we travelled in 
light marching order, with but little more of 
impedimenta than could be contained in one 
trunk. 

For a time all went well; the Devotee of 
Art haunted the National Gallery and the 
Kensington Museum, revelling in Gains 
boroughs and Sir Joshuas. We heard on 
every hand of the brilliancy of the Queen’s 
Drawing-rooms, of the unusual number pre 
sented this year. We were shown magnifi 
cent court costumes which our friends had 
worn or were about to wear while paying 
their respects to the gracious one. We were 
assured that it was very easy to obtain an 
entrée, and we smiled with proud superiority 
Should we leave our cherished work to be 
siege our representative and the court cham 
berlain, and for the privilege of gazing upon 
English royalty endure a morning of bore 
dom, with the possibility of committing some 
egregious faux pas? Perish the thought! 

One cannot, however, be in London during 
the season without feeling the holiday infec 
tion. All the world about us is making 
merry, and one must be a churl or an ascetic 
not to yield. There is so much of entertain- 
ment provided for the utter stranger that one 
may ‘‘frivol” his time most delightfully 
without knowing a single Londoner, and the 
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instructive and improving exhibitions blend 
so imperceptibly into the simply amusing 
that one is continually seduced from the path 


of duty. It is the season par excellence of 
exhibitions, and of course we give a day to 
the Royal Academy and the Grosvenor. 


The Stanley Afrtcan exhibition is immense 
ly popular, Stanley himself being the great 
est show of this season in London. Indeed, 
so féted and besought has he been that his 
African experiences can have been hardly 
more fatiguing than the gauntlet of dinners 
and receptions which he has been compelled 
to run since his arrival in England. 

Two little byways of art which re: ally of- 
fer much of interest to the student are 
exhibition of the 
Fan-makers, and a show and sale of Irish 
lace from Dublin. There is a great flower 
show, given by the Royal Botanic Society, 
and a military ‘exhibition at Chelsea: but we 
keep pretty close to the narrow path which 
we have marked out for ourselves—indul 
ging in a coaching trip to Hampton Court, 
and quieting our conscience by making be 
lieve that the portraits collee ted he re of faded 
court beauties painted by Sir Peter Lely are 
our chief and only attraction, and that we 
have no curiosity to see the glories of the 
Star and Garter Hotel or Richmond Terrace 
There is a gallery of portraits of naval heroes 
at Greenwich, which forms a capital excuse 
for a boat trip down the Thames; and we 
spend a day at Windsor honestly for the de 
lightful scenery of the Eton play-ground and 
the entrancing view from the castle terrace 
Our study is not very arduous. We are slip 
ping each day further from those stern first 
resolves, but we have so far kept out of the 
whirlpool of society, and might have 
quite clear of it but for 
letters of introduction g 
ican friends. These were addressed to people 
of note, whom to know isa privilege Among 
the studios unlocked to us in this way was that 
of George Boughton, whose paintings of Pu 
ritan days have won recognition in England 
and America. He has built himself a quaint 
and rambling house on Campden Hill, filled 
with. rare tapestries and bric-di-brac. He 
showed us his studies made in a late tour in 
the south of England and on the Isle of 
Wight, following the footsteps of Constable, 
and seeking out his old sketching fields. Mrs 
Boughton’s afternoons are attractions both 
to Americans and Londoners, and from her 
door it was but astep to the charming home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel, where several 
musicians of note happened to be calling 
and the day ended in a delightful impromptu 
musical. Another kind letter threw open 
to us the hospitalities of a munificent patron 
of South Kensington Museum, an art con 
noisseur and amateur whose private collec- 
tion is in some respects unique. 

All of these and other introductions brought 
still other delightful privileges in their train 
Now it was an invitation to luncheon at Ob 
servatory House, at Slough, near Windsor, 


the 


Worshipful Company of 


steered 
certain bewitching 
iving by dear 


Amet 


the birthplace of Sir John Herschel, and the 
spot where Sir William made his great dis 
coveries. We were shown the remains of 


the huge reflecting telescope given the illus 
trious astronomer by George III., and the 
polished steel mirror in which he first of any 
mortal caught a glimpse of the satellites of 
Saturn. Acard from the Duke of Westmin 
ster gave us admission to his city residence, 
Grosvenor House, whose collection of paint 
ings numbers such world-renowned examples 


as Gainsborough’s ‘‘ Blue Boy,” ‘‘ Mrs. Sid 
dons as the Tragic Muse,” several superb 
Rembrandts, and many other gems of art 


After this came cards securing us points 


of vantage for reviewing the “ Trooping of 
the Colors,” in honor of the Queen's birth 
day. This ceremonial, one of the prettiest 


military pageants which can be shown in so 
small a space, took place on the 21st on the 


Horse-Guard Parade. The Roy: ul Horse 
Guards, Scots Grenadiers, and Cold-Streams 
performed their difficult and dignified evo 
lutions about the jee reviewed by the 
Prince of Wales, and under the eyes of the 
Duke of Cambridge, the King of the Bel 


gians, a host of other grandees, and crowds 
of on-lookers, who filled the windows, th« 
balconies, the roofs, and the streets. 

The Devotee of Art now became dissolute 
and reckless. ‘‘ Let good resolutions 
We will accept the gifts the gods—and 
desses—bestow.” And henceforth club re 
ners, luncheons, excursions, calls, and con 
certs were the order of the day 


One afternoon large and handsome cards 
were left for us, bidding us to a reception 
(conversazione Was the term used) to be given 
at Guildhall by the Lord Mayor and the 


Corporation of the City of London, celebra 
ting the jubilee of the institution of penny 
postage. The invitation had been brought 
in our absence, and our landlady was evi 
dently deeply impressed, for she presented 
them to us in a flutter of excitement, and re 
marked, with breathless incoherence, 

‘It is a very grand occasion indeed; and 
the gentleman said that the Prince of Wales 
would arrive at half past nine; and I have a 
sovereign to give for he wants some of 
the post-cards.” 

W hat could it 
showy cards, 





you, 


all mean? There were the 
and smaller ones indicating the 


route to be taken by carriages, and the gold 
piece for the mysterious post-cards, and— 
yes—here was a letter of explanation. Me- 


morial postal-cards had been printed as a 
souvenir of the jubilee, and would be sold at 
sixpence each, in aid of the Rowland Hill 
Fund, and our friend wished us to secure 
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forty of these for him. Still mystified as to 
the exact character of the occasion, we dis- 
cussed it privately. The opportunity must 
be more of a privilege than we quite under- 
stood, or it would not have been tendered. 
What would be suitable to wear? The print- 
ed directions informed us, ‘‘ uniform levee 
or evening dress.” Evidently it was safe to 
wear one’s best, and though this had not 
been brought, and the veteran black lace 
own which had done monotonous duty so 
‘ar was certainly not equal to the occasion, 
there was still time to run in to Regent 
Street and supply any deficiencies of toilette. 


Choosing an evening costume from the 
dainty confections displayed by the modistes 
who proclaim themselves dress-makers to all 
their Royal Highnesses was in itself an ex- 
pedition of.interest to the feminine mind. 
Constantly we betrayed our ignorance of the 
English language by not realizing the exact 
difference between a draper’s shop, a haber- 
dasher’s, and a mercer’s; and by becomin; 
hopelessly bewildered over our change, an 
unable to tell whether two pounds, ’alf a 
crown, thrippence, two farthings was really 
more or less expensive than two guineas, 
ninepence, ’a’-penny. On asking for a cor- 


set cover a blank stare of astonishment set- 
tled upon the shop-girl’s face until we point- 
ed out the article, when she exclaimed, ‘‘ Ow! 
you mean a bodice!” Ruching, we were in- 
formed, was frilling, and “smart” was con- 
tinually used for stylish. Some days since 
we chanced to mention our rubbers, and 
were asked, ‘‘What do you mean by rub- 
bers? We apply the word here only to mas- 
sage men.” Galoches was the term which 
we should have used. And since then we 
have carefully avoided words of double sig- 
nification, hardly daring to ask for a tum- 
bler, lest an acrobat might be suggested. 


On timidly submitting that we considered 
a gown too high, we were told it might be 
altered and made more décolleté. It is the 
price that is high, we explained. ‘‘Oh! you 
mean you think it dear.” And so on through 
the misunderstandings ensuing from using a 
foreign language. But at last our shopping 
was completed, the dress fitted in a marvel- 
lously short time, gloves perfectly matched, 
flowers, fan, and all the little adjuncts se- 
cured. A public stable provided a neat 
brougham and a driver in a dark livery, the 
entire outfit having all the appearance of a 
private establishment, and buoyed up by a 
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consciousness of having performed our duty, 
in so far as it had been granted us to under- 
stand it, behold us on our way to meet the 
Lord Mayor. We were saved the uncom- 
fortable experience of alighting before a 
mob of street idlers, for King Street, the ap- 
proach to Guildhall, was closed by great 
wooden gates, which flew open as by magic 
at our approach. 

Within the great building ample dressing- 
rooms and attendants were provided, and 
officials stood on every landing to point the 
way up the staircase and through long 
lines of postmen in uniform standing shoul- 
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der to shoulder along the long corridors. 
Pretty boys in the costume of pages handed 
us pamphlets explaining the jubilee. 

There was a gust of music from the great 
council-chamber and of perfume from the 
banks of hot-house flowers, a dazzle of elec- 
tric lights and a crush of velvet and gold- 
laced uniforms, and we found ourselves at 
the door of the great library. 

‘*It is the presentation,” murmurs the lady 
just in advance. 

‘‘Don’t go in,” whispers the Devotee of 
Art, spying a placard labelled ‘‘To the Art 
Gallery.” 


‘*Do come,” we entreat, having a dim idea 
that the presentation means that some one is 
to receive a silver cup. A portly gentleman 
adorned with a massive gold chain and med- 
al, and holding a long wand which might 
suggest gymnastic exercise were it not that 
his figure is not adapted to vaulting, inquires 
politely, ‘‘ What name?” and immediately 
sounds it forth with one mighty shout which 
goes echoing up to the Elizabethan rafters 
and over the heads of that mighty concourse, 
exploding like a bomb at the feet of the dig- 
nitaries on the platform. Our insignificant 
cognomen was never so loudly blown before. 


The Devotee braces himself, and whispers, 
‘* We are in for it now, anyway.” And we 
pace slowly up a broad aisle, keeping at a 
judicious distance from the train of the lady 
who precedes us. 

The apartment resembles a great church. 
It is packed to its fullest extent, the rows of 
seats placed so as to face the centre aisle, and 
the galleries continuing the banks of faces 
Never since our marriage have we passed 
through a more trying ordeal, for lorgnettes 
are raised and every eye in the house scru- 
tinizes, and we hear our name whispered as 
we attempt to appear unconscious and digni- 
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ued, and wish that crackling river of brocade 
which forms the train of the lady just in 
front would ripple on a little faster. And 
now the platform is reached, and another 
cockatoo with a long wand announces our 
name. The Lord Mayor in a great scarlet 
cloak extends his hand, the Lady Mayoress 
in old-gold plush beams upon us. 

«We have just arrived from America,” the 
Devotee remarks, feeling that we must say 
something 

‘‘So kind of you,” murmurs the Lady 
Mayoress, sweetly, evidently thinking that we 
have come on purpose to attend her recep- 
tion. We follow the train of the lady in ad- 
vance, and pass across the platform and out 
of the library, through a long corridor and 
into the great hall, where an entirely differ- 
ent scene presents itself. An exhibition of 
all the processes connected with the post- 
office has been arranged here which is ex- 
tremely instructive and interesting. Not 
only are letter-boxes set up at various inter- 
vals, and carriers busy collecting the mails, 
but the entire business of the city post-office 
is temporarily transferred to the hall, and 
every official is to be seen at his task, can- 
celling stamps at the rate of 115 per minute, 
stamping, sorting, and despatching the mails. 
Here the mail is being made up for India, 
there for America, In England the telegraph 
system and the savings-bank are under the 
post-office supervision, and these are in full 
working order. One telegraph machine is 
placarded, ‘‘ This line is working to Berlin.” 
‘The money-order, the insurance, and annuity 
clerks are all at work. And at four stations 
the memorial post-cards, of which twelve 
thousand only have been issued, are going 
like hot cakes, and are soon all gone, al- 
though no individual is allowed to purchase 
more thantwenty. The aims of the Rowland 
Hill Benevolent Fund were pleasantly set 
forth as follows in a quaint pamphlet pre- 
sented by the little pages: 

Some Thynge Newe! 
Toe Be Had atte 
The Post Office in the Guilde Halle 
over agaynst 
Ye Cittie Fathers—Gog and Magog 
And atte severall otherre Offysis inne ye 
Buildynge. 

A queer Fantastic Thynge, yclept a Posttal 
Karde, forre ye Royall Maille, myghtie fyne, inne 
Kommemoration offe thys Glorious Daye, kanne 
nowe bee hadde. 

Thys ys propperre forre ye postte, and maye 
bee wrytten onne ande posted inne ye Gilde- 
halle ande (Haste! Postte Haste!) wille, withe 
goode lucke, gette toe ye other endde, saye Kam- 
berwelle, withe prodygeous swiftnesse, perhapps 
withinne a Weeke. 

Goe, thenne, Gentils, Barronnes, Lordes, and 
Fayre Laydyes Alle, goe toe ye Brande Newe 
Postte Offysis which our Ryghte Lorde Kynge 
Henry (Cecil) hathe sette up inne ye Gildehalle, 
and bye thys Goodlie Karde mayde forre ye oc- 
casion. Itts lawfulle pryce vs truely a Pennie. 
Butte iffe ye smiling Knave or spryghtlie Damo- 
sel behind ye counterre seyeth—Loe! These arre 
rare Kardes, theye wille never bee Reprinted, ande 
methynkes inne oune monthes tyme ye Stampe 
Kollectors wille give a Pounde apiece forre 
themme. Have reddie ye Pinche offe Salte. 

Ye Kraftie Karle hath deepe desyns. Hee 
coaxethe a Sixpense, with fayre worddis, as ye 
pryce offe onne Karde, butte droppeth not alle hys 
gaynes intoe ye Royalle Tille: onlie a Brittyshe 
Peunie. Hee hath a slye Boxxe forre Worne 
Outte Runners offe ye Postte, therre poore Wyd- 
dows and ye lyttle Fatherless Chick-a-Biddies ; 
intoe that he slippethe ye Bryghte Sixpense, orre 
whatte notte, and so hee sayethe Mye Lorde get- 
tethe hys ryghtfulle Pennie, and ye Rowlande 
Hille Benevolente Fundde much needdeth helpe. 

Butte he is a Kraftie Knave! 

The ancient phraseology of this little skit 
upon the oiden time was not without its ap- 
propriateness, for side by side with the exbi- 
bition of modern postal methods there are 
historical relics of the old posting days : old 
stamps and old envelopes, flint-lock pistols 
and blunderbusses carried by mail-guards, 
and an exact reproduction of a post-office of 
the date of 1790, too small to serve for a New 
England village, its door decorated with a 
half-dozen authentic printed notices. One 
of these declares that a reward of £1000 will 
be paid for the conviction of the miscreants 
who robbed the Ipswich mail. There is a 
warning to post-boys against loitering on 
their way, under penalty of the House of 
Correction, and another to coach-masters and 
ship-masters against privately carrying let- 
ters, ‘‘ to the great injury of the public rev- 
enue. 

We feel that we have left behind us the un- 
familiar and uncomfortable atmosphere of 
court ceremonial, and are wandering at will 
in an interesting exhibition which is some- 
thing like a cross between a mechanics’ insti- 
tute and a charity fair. We buy our allow- 
ance of postal-cards, and pass on to the re- 
freshment-rooms, where we enjoy the hospi- 
tality of the City Fathers, and rambling on, 
find ourselves in the ‘“‘art gallery,” with its 
quaint prints, its models of mail steam-ships 
since their introduction to the present time. 
We are shown a very ingenious apparatus 
by which trains at their utmost speed may 
leave and receive mail-bags. In an adjoin- 
ing room a tent jabelled ‘* Army Post-office ” 
is presided over by soldierly appearing men. 
After inspecting this and other curiosities we 
fancy that it 'might be pleasant to sit for a 
time and listen to the concert in progress in 
the council-chamber. Some one says that 
Mr, Cecil Raikes, the Postmaster-General, is 
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giving an address on the history of the Brit- 
ish postal system, and we follow our leader 
gayly until he throws open the door of the 
great library, when the Devotee rebels. ‘I 
positively will not be presented again,” he 
murmurs, recognizing the chamber of tor- 
ture, but the cherubic gentleman with the 
long staff assures us that this is not necessa- 
ry, and we slip into unobtrusive seats, and 
listen to the addresses. After this, more 
wandering, with something to interest at ev- 
ery turn, when at half past ten o’clock wé 
find ourselves caught in a general current, 
which bears us into the corridors and nearly 
to the grand staircase. Here policemen force 
us back, for the word is passed from one 
flunky to another that the Prince of Wales is 
en route. Way is cleared, between the ranks 
of observers tor the Lord Mayor and his 
suite, who pass down the staircase to wel- 
come the Prince. Then distant hurrahs and 


a flourish of trumpets, and, just as royal en- 


trances are announced in the plays of Shake- 
speare, there enter two heralds blowing fan- 
fares, followed by a mace-bearer in an ab- 
surd wig of stiff little powdered curls, carry- 
ing a mace which looks for all the world like 
a golden pot of marigolds mounted on a 
golden May-pole. After him we have a brief 
glimpse of my Lady Mayoress leaning on the 
arm of a gentlemanly appearing man in sim- 
ple evening dress, with a pleasant face and a 
bald pate. And—yes, it must be, for a loyal 
Briton just behind me shouts, enthusiastical- 
ly, ‘‘God bless you!” and a pretty girl at my 
side asks, ‘‘ Did you see him?” and the band 
is playing ‘“‘ God save the Queen ”—it can be 
no other than his Royal Highness. The po- 
licemen throw open the barriers, a part of the 
crowd follow the procession back into the 
hall, but the Devotee and I have had enough. 
A few moments later our carriage stops the 
way, and Cinderella’s evening is over. 

The scope of the entire entertainment is at 
last intelligible. It is only the same blending 
of society ceremonial and charity so popular 
in ourown country. The enterprise in this in- 
stance is well named for Rowland Hill, alike 
renowned as a philanthropist and as the 
founder of the penny-post. The royal fam- 
ily spend much of their time in opening ba- 
zars, some of which are very ingeniously and 
artistically managed. The Prince delivered 
an address lately at the Royal Literary Fund 
Dinner—a fund which has for its object the 
relief of indigent authors, and quoted Dr. 
Johnson’s epitome of the life of a man of 
letters. ‘‘Toil, envy, want, patronage, and 
the jail.” There are schemes for the amelio- 
ration of every kind of suffering, for the bet- 
tering of the condition in life of nearly every 
class. It is surely a good trait in these times, 
which we are accustomed to call evil, that 
there never was a period when philanthropy 
was so fashionable. Do not call it dabbling 
with charity, playing with the miseries of the 
wretched. Say rather that the fortunate are 
making it their chief entertainment to re- 
lieve wretchedness, their pleasure to make 
others happy. 

And suddenly, after this moral reflection, 
there comes to us the thought that the month 
has slipped away in England; that we have 
not labored with the little busy bee, but have 
frolicked with the merry but improvident 
grasshopper; and knowing our own weak- 
ness, and that now the floodgates of temp- 
tation are wide open, we wisely decide that 
our only safety lies in flight, and we seek in 
France that encouragement to literary and 
artistic labor which a London season does 
not afford. 


SEEN AND UNSEEN. 
BY LAURA D. NICHOLS. 


‘“'T GUESS, father, you're goin’ to have the 
- best hay day to-morrow you’ve had 
yet. 

‘*Shouldn’t wonder if we was, mother. 
Master hot at any rate, by the looks of that 
sun, but we may git a thunder-shower ‘fore 
it’s over.” 

Farmer Faxon and his wife were sitting 
on their western doorstep, enjoying rest af- 
ter a long, busy day, he in the hay field, she 
with baking in the morning and ironing in 
the afternoon. 

Little daughter Susy sat between them, so 
close to her father’s knee that her thick red- 
dish brown hair brushed across it whenever 
she turned her head to look at the red sun 
sinking behind Bald Mountain on one side, 
or at Kben milking in the barn-yard on the 
other, and then bent again over her book, 
an illustrated Pilgrim’s Progress, her last 
Christmas present from Mrs, Goodwin. 

‘It’s like Christian’s shield, isn’t it?’ she 
said at last. 

Her mother laughed. ‘It looks to me like 
one of our stove covers when it gits red-hot.” 

Susy turned to her father. 

‘I was thinkin’ of the fire-balloons last 
Fourth o’ July. ’Tisn’t flat to my eyes. 
There! Eben’s done milkin’.” He rose stiffly, 
like a tired man no longer young, adding: 
‘* You bring a dipper of water out to the red 
shed, sis. We've got to grind our scythes, 
an’ then I’m goin’ to bed, for we must start 
soon’s it’s light to git ahead of the heat.” 

Mrs. Faxon went in to strain the milk, and 
Susy, closing her book with a sigh, was about 
to follow her,when she saw her brother give 
a little beckoning nod—he had a pail in each 
hand—so she ran round to the shed door to 
meet him. 

“Say, sis,” he whispered, “there’s a sing 
at the school-house to-night. If you'll turn 
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grindstone for father, you c’n get a new dime 
out o’ my wallet in my Sunday coat pocket.” 

‘All right,” said Susy. ‘‘ And, oh, Eben, 
will you ask Cynthy if she don’t want to go 
blueberryin’ with me, to-morrow up on the 
mountain where you're goin’ to mow?” 

He nodded pleasantly, and the parents only 
smiled at each other when they saw* him, 
washed and brushed, with a clean gingham 
coat over his flannel shirt, taking the foot- 
path through the orchard toward the next 
farm, while Susy went to the grindstone. 

Susy was wakened next morning by the 
sound of wooden chairs drawn up to the ta- 
ble over a painted floor below. She sat up, 
rubbing her eyes. Could breakfast be ready? 
Why had no one called her? The next mo- 
ment she was pattering barefooted down the 
uncarpeted stairs. The door at the foot 
opened beside Eben’s chair. Her father 
had bowed his head to ask a blessing on the 
food ;*her mother’s eyes were reverently 
closed, but Eben’s were open and laughing. 
He had heard the pat of the bare feet, and 
as the door opened his strong arm gathered 
the little sister like a soft kitten into his lap, 
and as her arms went round his neck his 
brown cheek rested on her tumbled hair, 
and both listened to the solemn familiar 
words: ‘‘ Heavenly Parent, from whom we 
receive the blessings of life, we thank Thee 
for the sleep and safety of the past night, 
and for the food spread before us. Keep us 
this day from all sin, and from dangers seen 
and unseen. Bless the labor of our hands, 
and guide us for our good and Thy glory, 
for Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

Then looking up and seeing his little girl, 
he smilingly said, ‘‘ How’s brother goin’ to 
eat an’ tend such a big baby?” 

‘You no need to have got up this hour or 
two,” said Mrs. Faxon. ‘Cynthy’s got to 
help her mother, an’ ain’t comin’ till half af- 
ter eight. You run right back and take an- 
other nap. Growin’ children need lots of 
sleep.” 

But upstairs seemed too far from good 
company now. Susy looked distressed. 
Eben felt her cling to him, and his kindly 
heart devised a better way. “I'll put you 
in marm’s bed,” he whispered, and opening 
a door behind his father’s chair, he carried 
her into a down-stairs bedroom, laid her gen- 
tly in her mother’s place, drew a light quilt 
over her, and left the door sociably open. 
Before he was fairly in his seat again the 
child was asleep. 

An hour went by; two hours; the men 
were a mile away, up the hill; Mrs. Faxon 
had churned, and was now busy buttering 
and turning her cheeses in the dairy. 

The ticking of the old clock on the chest 
of drawers was the only sound in the desert- 
ed kitchen, and still Susy slept. The clock 
struck seven, but it did not rouse her. A 
tall young man with black whiskers came up 
the path to the kitchen door. He was in his 
shirt sleeves, but he did not look like a farm- 
er. His hands were delicate, his face pale, 
even frightened-looking, and his manner was 
anxious and hurried. He knocked lightly on 
the open door, but no one heard him. His 
restless black eyes searched every corner of 
the quiet homely room; then he stepped in. 

Susy’s breakfast stood on a corner of the 
table; the cat lay asleep in the rocking-chair; 
the bedroom door was open. There might 
be some one there. He coughed. No one 
came or stirred. Swiftly and silently he 
glided in, and took up Susy’s vwn china mug 
with a rose painted on it. It was full of milk 
just*colored with coffee. He drank it at one 
gulp, despatched a piece of pie and slice of 
cheese with equal greediness, thrust some 
doughnuts into his pocket, and then discov- 
ered a dish of milk toast set on the stove to 
keep warm. In his haste he knocked off the 
tin cover, and it fell rattling to the floor, rous- 
ing Susy, who answered, drowsily, ‘‘ Yes, 
Eben, I’m coming”; and, like a shadow, the 
intruder was gone. 

Susy came yawning in, smiled at the milk 
toast, picked up the cover, patted the cat, and 
ran up stairs todress. Returning,she brought 
the dish to the table, and filled her mug from 
the milk pitcher, saying to herself, ‘‘] s’pose 
mother put all the coffee in the men’s jug for 
dinner.” She accounted for the lack ot the 
usual pie and cheese and doughnuts in the 
same way, but was quite satistied to make 
her whole breakfast on her favorite dip toast, 
with some apple-sauce the man had left, and 
was just finishing both when her mother 
ame in. 

‘‘Well, child,” she exclaimed, with an 
amused glance at the empty plates, ‘‘ your 
nap made you good an’ hungry, didn’t it? 
Now you c’n wash up the dishes an’ put ‘em 
away, put some hard-wood in the stove, and 
set on the flats, while | make the beds. I’ve 
got all my butter an’ cheese work done, an’ 
i’m goin’ to finish the ironin’ ’fore it’s any 
hotter.” 

‘** There isn’t much left, is there, mother?” 

‘‘No; onny the colored things that we 
hung on the orchard fence. I guess I'll 
bring ’em in and sprinkle ’em ’fore I go up 
stairs.” She went out as she spoke, but re- 
turned quickly, looking excited and_ red. 
‘It’s the strangest thing, Susy! I can’t find 
Eben’s new striped shirt high nor low, an’ 
onny three pairs of socks, an’ 1 know there 
was four.” 

‘*Perhaps Eben took his shirt and forgot 
to tell you.” 

‘* Well, I guess folks ‘ll think I’m gittin’ 
pretty shif'less if they see my boy goin’ 
roun’ in rough-dry clo’es. You c’n tell him 
I don’t like it one bit. An’ the socks not 
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mended! If’twas any little starched thing I 
should lay it to the calf; he’s eat up more’n 
one nightcap for me, but he wouldn’t touch 
woolen feetin’. There, child, you needn’t 
look so distressed. Run an’ get the six- 
quart pail an’ your hat. I c’n see Cynthy 
comin’ out her door.” 

‘But I mean to pick more’n six quarts, 
mother.” 

‘* Well, there’s the dinner pail the men 
— took; you'll have that time yours is 

ull. 

“T mean to take my little basket too; it 
holds just a quart, and I like to measure as [ 
go along. Oh! where can it be?” 

**Out in the barn, ain’t it? You took it 
to get the eggs las’ night, an’ brought ’em in 
your apron, after all, there were so many.” 

**Oh, so I did! T’ll run as quick’s I can. 
Good-mornin’, Cynthy. Please wait just a 
minute.” 

‘* Waitin’s cooler than walkin’, this wea- 
ther,” said Cynthia, good-naturedly, seating 
herself on the threshold. ‘‘ Splendid hay 
day, ain’t it, Mis’ Faxon? Father thinks 
we're in for a drought, but gran’ma says her 
bones feel rain comin’.” 

‘‘That’s what father says,” said Mrs. 
Faxon. 

‘An’ there’s another sure sign of wet,” 
added the girl, laughing. ‘‘One of them 
walkin’ men went along this mornin’, and 
stopped in to buy a loaf o’ bread and get a 
drink o’ milk. Mother was dreadfully put 
out ‘cause we hadn't anything but soda bis- 
cuitsand Johnny-cake, Shetold him the men 
had gone off for the day, and taken all the 
loaf bread there was. He was very pleasant, 
and seemed glad enough of what we had. 
Said he was walkin’ for his health, an’ 
wanted to know the road to the Notch. 

te was sittin’ eatin’ quite comf'table, an’ 
mother was tellin’ him that if he was any- 
ways dyspeptic, she had a kind of bitters 
that was good for that, an’ she would give 
him a little bottle to put in his pocket, if 
he’d try it, when—I don’no’ what possessed 
me—but I begun to whistle. You see, | was 
workin’ over the butter in the pantry, an’ I 
didn’t know there was any stranger ‘round. 
Well, mother says that man got right up, 
an’ says he, ‘Thought you said your men 
folks bad gone away,’ an’ looked at her quite 
sharp and provoked like. You know, she 
thinks it’s a dreadful thing for a girl to whis- 
tle, so she was ashamed to say ‘twasn’t a 
boy, an’ she got as red as could be, an’ never 
said a word; an’ he just took his hat and 
walked right off, hardly said ‘ Much obliged.’ 
Wasn't that real funny?” 

‘*Perhaps he wasn’t quite right in his 
mind, poor man,” said Mrs. Faxon. “Which 
way did he go?” 

‘**Over toward Cap’n Banks's,” said Cyn- 
thia, nodding in the direction opposite to that 
which she was about to take; and just then 
Susy appeared and they started. 

‘* Let’s follow the brook up,” said the little 
girl. ‘‘It’s longer, but it’s shadier, an’ we 
don’t want to pick, Eben says, till we get up 
where he is. ‘They're so much thicker there, 
an’ bigger too,” 

Cynthia agreed, and the two went jumping 
along from stone to stone in the bed of the 
winding stream, under the welcome shade of 
alders and birches that often made them bend 
and almost creep, so low they hung. At last 
they came to the source of the brook, and sat 
down to rest before going into the open pas- 
ture, beyond which, on the slope of Bald 
Mountain, the men were mowing. Cynthia 
threw off her hat, and broke a branch of 
hemlock for a fan. Susy dipped her puil 
into the spring, and both drank eagerly. 

‘‘Let’s put some leaves in our hats,” said 
the little girl, and pulling half a dozen large 
ones from a wild grape-vine, she dipped them 
in the cool water and lined both crowns. 

The girls made a pretty summer picture in 
the green shade, beside the well-like spring, 
with its fringe of ferns. Behind them was a 
gray bowlder, from a cleft of which leaned 
a gnarled old white birch, festooned with 
grape-vines, and from their feet the brook 
wandered away under young maples and al- 
ders—now a pool, and then a cascade, as it 
made its way down the hill. 

They were both dressed in checked ging- 
ham, but Cynthia’s was gayly bound with 
red, and so was her old straw hat, while a 
scarf of white muslin set off her red cheeks 
and kept her neck from the sun. 

‘*Old ’Babel isn’t in this pasture, is -he?” 
she suddenly asked, referring to a cross bull 
of Farmer Faxon’s. 

‘‘Oh no!” said Susy; ‘‘there’s two stone 
walls ‘tween him and us. “Twas the drought 
made him break out las’ fall. There's an- 
other spring in his pastur’, and it had gone 
dry, but we've had plenty of rain this year.” 

** Oh, of course it would be all trampled up 
and muddy if they drank here,” said Cynthia, 
looking complacently at the soft moss and 
grass around them. ‘‘ No, there isn’t any 
danger, I see.” ; 

‘* What does dangers seenanunseen mean?” 
asked Susy, suddenly. 

“What?” 

* Dangers seenanunseen? Father says it in 
the blessin’ every mornin’.” 

‘*Q-oh,” said Cynthia, trying not to laugh, 
‘it must be seen an’ unseen; what we can 
see, an’ what we can’t. Don’t you under- 
stand ?” 

“‘ Why yes, of course, now you say it slow; 
but what are the dangers that we can’t see? 
Lightning? No, we can see that, and we 


can see Babel, an’ mad dogs, or a barn afire, 
or the lion at the circus,” said Susy, slowly, 
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searching her experience for visible terrors ; 
‘‘but what dreadful things are there that 
we don’t see?” 

“ Well,” said Cynthia, hesitating, ‘‘I don- 
‘no’ as I ever thought about it before, but 
there might be a rattlesnake under these 
rocks.” Susy shuddered and moved away 
from them. ‘‘Or we might drink out of a 
brook where they’d been puttin’ Paris green 
on the potato-bugs; or there might be some 
catchin’ sickness goin’ about—you know the 
Bible tells about the ‘ pestilence that walketh 
in darkness,’” she added, pleased with her 
success in explanation; ‘‘or we might touch 
poison-ivy and not know it.” 

“So we might,” said Susy, soberly; ‘an’ 
I went to smell of a hollyhock once, and a 
bumble-bee was in it, and stung my nose.”’ 

‘* Well, we must be goin’,” said Cynthia, 
rising, and then she jumped and gave a little 
scream as Eben came pushing through the 
bushes behind her. 

‘You didn’t seare me,” said Susy, *‘ cause 
I saw you in the barn, an’ I’ve been lookin’ 
for you to jump out at us ever since. 

‘In the barn?” said Eben, staring. “I 
haven’t been there since I did my chores at 
four o’clock this mornin’, and you know you 
were sound asleep.” 

‘*Who was it at the meal barrel, then?” 
said Susy, staring in her turn. 

** When ?” 

‘**Bout half an hourago. I was up on the 
hay after my basket, an’ I heard somebody 
steppin’ round downstairs; an’ I peeked 
through a crack an’ saw you dippin’ out 
meal.” 

‘Guess that was one o’ your dreams in 
marm’s bed; and Eben laughed, and stooped 
to drink from the spring. 

‘*Tt wasn’t a dream,” said Susy, indignant 
ly. ‘I didn’t see your face, ‘cause your head 
was in the barrel, but I knew your striped 
shirt. Why, what have you changed it again 
for?’ she added, bewildered, seeing that he 
had on one of plain blue. ‘‘ Mother didn’t 
like it a bit, your takin’ it away.” 

‘The child’s had a sunstroke, an’ lost her 
wits,” said Eben. ‘‘I haven't seen that 
striped shirt to-day.” 

‘Like as not Sam Banks was out 0’ meal, 
and came over to borrow,” said Cynthia, giv 
ing Susy a soothing pat. ‘‘Lots of men 
wear those shirts. Come, let’s get to work. 
We sha’n't have any pies or berry-cake at 
this rate.” And she went briskly out into 
the open pasture, followed by the others, af- 
ter Eben had comforted Susy (who looked 
ready to cry) by a kiss and a whisper, *‘ I'll 
make it all right with marm about the shirt.” 
He thought that his mother had found fault 
because he had, in Cynthia’s honor, put on a 
fresh garment for a hot day’s work on the 


mountain, and naturally did not want it dis 


cussed, 

After showing the girls where the berries 
were thickest, he returned to his scythe, and 
they did not see him again until noon, when 
his halloo summoned them to the old barn, 
where they were all to eat dinner. 

Haymakers and berry-pickers were alike 
glad to rest in the shade of the weather-beat 
en building, which, with the mowing field, 
belonged to a deserted homestead, the house 
having been burned, the owners gone West, 
and the crops of hay and apples left in charge 
of the neighbors. 

While the men went to the brook to wash 
and get water, Cynthia set out the buttered 
bread, apple turnovers, cold meat, coffee, 
doughnuts, and cheese, and Susy gathered a 
basketful of red raspberries from the bushes 
that half filled the cellar of the ruined house. 

‘* Nobody shall touch our blueberries,” she 
declared. ‘‘ Every one of ’em’s goin’ home, 
but we'll have these for dessert.” 

‘If anybody wants hot coffee, he c’n 
make a fire,” said Cynthia, as the men re- 
turned with shining faces and threw them- 
selves down near the food. 

‘* What do you take us for?” cried her bro- 
ther Ben, indignantly. ‘‘I'd fight the man 
that said ‘fire’ to me to-day. I b’lieve it’s 
ninety in the shade.” 

‘* What ‘d ye have a fire for this mornin’, 
then?” retorted Cynthia, pointing behind her 
to a heap of ashes and half-burned sticks 
surrounded by a ring of stones. 

‘*Last year’s,” said Ben, lazily, with his 
mouth full. 

Eben was keener. He leaned over and 
stirred the embers, finding not only heat and 
smoke, but smouldering coals. ‘‘ Last night, 
you'd better say,” he declared. ‘‘Somebody’s 
been campin’ here. Slep’ in the barn, like 
as not. Good thing they didn’t set it afire.” 

“Some of them artist fellers or college 
boys goin’ to the mountains,” said Mr. Ord- 
way, reaching for a turnover. ‘‘ Beats all 
what fun they see in layin’ round nights in 
rubber blankets, an’ trampin’ through the 
dust with knapsacks on their backs. If 7 hed 
the time to be doin’ nothin’ I'd full ruther go 
to Plum Island or Isles 0’ Shoals, where there’s 
fishin’ an’ sailin’ an’ lobsters, an’ the like o’ 
that.” 

‘Perhaps ‘twas the man that came to our 
house this mornin’,” said Cynthia; and she 
made them all langh by telling how discom- 
fited her mother had been by her whistling in 
the hearing of a city man. 

After dinner,when Susy went into the barn 
for the pails of berries which she had hid- 
den there, she called back: ‘‘ Somebody did 
sleep here, sure enough! There’s a regular 
nest in the hay, and a coat rolled up for a 
pillow, an’ half of a newspaper, an’ the end 
of a cigar.” 

Eben, who had lingered to chat with Cyn- 
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thia, came in. ‘‘Day before yesterday’s 
Boston Daily,” he said. ‘* Likely ‘teas your 
college tramp, Cynthy. Sure there was only 
one? They generally go in pairs.” 

‘*P’r’aps the other'd gone along ahead.” 

“Well, I'm glad they didn’t burn down 
the ol’ barn with their fire and cigars,” said 
Eben, and he went back to his work. 

‘*Do you s’pose he’s coming’ back to sleep 
by his leavin’ his coat?” said Susy; and Cyn- 
thia, who had a great deal of curiosity, lifted 
the garment and shook it out. It was of fine 
black broadeloth, faced with silk, but both 
sleeves were torn almost entirely out, as if in 
some violent struggle, and the whole thing 
had evidently been soaked through, and was 
scratched and rent by briers. 

‘*Goodness, what a lookin’ coat!” cried 
Cynthia. ‘‘I should think Babel had tossed 
him, and he’d swum the river besides. There 
isn’t enough good to cut up for rag mats,” 
and they went carelessly back to their berry- 
picking, and were so diligent that at five 
o’clock Susy had twelve quarts and Cynthia 
twenty. 

But now the clouds grew so black and the 
growling thunder so loud that they put their 
berries in the barn, and ran to help the older 
men rake up the hay, while Eben and Ben 
pitched and trod it in the cart, and thus it 
was all safe under cover as the great first 
drops fell; and then how happy Susy was on 
Eben’s knee in the wide barn-doorway, listen- 
ing to the pounding, rushing, hissing, swish- 
ing of the floods on the roof, watching the 
trees bending and shivering in the white lash- 
ing rain, and the red lightning zigzagging in 
the inky cloud that hid Bald Mountain! 

At last the roar dwindled to a whisper, 
the sun broke gloriously through the flying 
mists, robins came hopping back on the shorn 
field, and the delicious notes of the wood- 
thrush were heard from the dripping thicket. 
Then quickly the men pitched off the sweet 
smelling hay to season at its leisure in the 
airy old barn, and the whole party went jolt 
ing down the hill in the empty cart behind 
the sober red oxen. 

After supper, when Eben was milking, Mr. 
Faxon strolled down to the bridge at the foot 
of the knoll on which his house stood to see 
if there was any mail in the little green box 
nailed to a tree at a height convenient for 
wagon passers-by. Everybody was so busy 
haying, he thought it doubtful if any one had 
been to the village. But yes; there was his 
weekly journal, and he was soon seated on 
the doorstep, his wife with her knitting just 
inside, ready to hear the news. She had not 
long to wait. 

‘**Oh, mother,” he cried, ‘‘ what do you 
think? Here’s another awful bank robbery. 
It’s in Bolton, Vermont. The scamps got off 
with ‘leven thousand dollars.” 

**Oh, what wretches!” exclaimed Mrs. Fax- 
on. ‘‘It'’s worse than murder,I declare! I 
e’n kind of understand a man’s hittin’ an- 
other in hot blood, but to plan and sneak to 
rob hard-workin’ men and poor widders that 
never harmed ’em, that’s past me!” 

‘*Hah! but they caught ‘em, an’ got most 
of it back,” he went on, eagerly. ‘‘ Hear 
this: ‘The robbers escaped in a wagon they 
had ready, and reached W in time to 
board the midnight express north; but the 
telegraph operator was equal to the emer- 
gency, and when they reached O—— they 
were arrested, and brought back—’” 

‘**Good! good!” 

‘*Hush—wait—‘ brought back as far as 
Hillbury, New Hampshire, where, taking ad- 
vantage of a slackening of the speed on a 
bridge, they knocked down the sheriff, tore 
themselves from the conductor, and leaped 
into the river. The train was stopped as 
quickly as possible, and one of the prisoners, 
having broken his leg, was retaken, but the 
other succeeded in hiding, and is still at 
large, probably in the woods north of the 
town. Five hundred dollars is offered by 
the bank directors for his arrest.’” 

‘**Sure’s you live that’s the man that-slep’ 
up ‘n the ol’ barn las’ night,” cried Eben, 
who had come up with his pails, hearing the 
excited tones. 

‘** An’ that’s why. his coat was all wet and 
torn,” said Susy, looking pale and getting 
closer to her father. 

Here Cynthia came hurrying over the or- 
chard wall, and joined the group. 

‘You've read it too,” she began. ‘ Just 
think; it must be the very man mother fed 
this mornin’, She says for once in her life 
she’s glad I can whistle, for that was what 
seared him off. He might have snatched 
gran’ma’s gold beads right off her neck an’ 
murdered us all, she says. An’, Eben, Ben’s 
harnessin’ to go right over to the store and 
see if there’s any more news, an’ wants to 
know if you'll go too.” 

“‘I’m there,” said Eben, setting down his 
pails and reaching over Susy’s head to the 
peg where his coat hung. As he strode away 
he met Mrs. Ordway half crying with excite- 
ment. 

‘‘Oh, Eben, just think of my tellin’ that 
scoundrel that all the men was off for the 
day, an’ apologizin’ for not havin’ raised 
bread for him! An’ lookin’ for a bottle to 
give him some of my bitters,” she added, sit- 
ting down beside Mrs. Faxon. ‘‘ Strange he 
didn’t call here first, if he came out o’ the 
woods. An’ you never even saw him go 
past?” 

““No,” said Mrs. Faxon. ‘‘I was in the 
dairy all the early mornin’, an’ Susy slep’ late. 
Do tell us just how he looked, an’ all.” 

Mrs. Ordway desired nothing better, and 
the adventure lasted them all the evening; 





but their excitement reached its highest point 
when Eben returned with the news that the 
robber had been taken about two hours be- 
fore skulking round Captain Banks’s barn. 

‘Sam thinks he was after their colt; but 
he’s safely handcuffed now, an’ locked up in 
the freight-house, waitin’ for the early train 
to be taken back to Bolton.” 

‘*Oh, Eben, did you see him?” said Susy, 
who had been far too much excited te go to 
sleep, and was brought down wrapped in a 
shawl, and now nestled in her father’s lap 
by the kitchen fire, for the night had grown 
very cool. 

‘* Yes, Susy, I did; an’ so did you this 
mornin’ in the barn; an a mercy he didn't 
see you. I didn’t ask him for my shirt nor 
my socks, though he had ‘em both on,” 

‘*Ohb, land alive!” gasped Mrs. Faxon. 

‘‘Nor I hardly ’grudged ‘em to him, poor 
starvin’, guilty, hunted-down fox he looked 
like,” 

‘** Oh, Eben!” whispered Cynthia, ‘‘ if you'd 
only caught him asleep up on the mountain, 
an’ got that five hundred dollars, ‘twould 
have built our house on your lot.” 

‘*No, Cynthy,” he answered, sternly; ‘‘ we 
don’t want any blood-money built into our 
home—not if we wait ten years for it. Come, 
little sis, brother's goin’ to carry you off to 
bed, now the bad man’s locked un;” and as 
she clasped her tired arms round his neck 
he held her down to give Cynthia a good- 
night kiss, and she whispered, 

‘That was a danger unseen, wasn't it Cyn- 
thy?” 

But none of them ever knew that the rob- 
ber had drank out of Susy’s own mug with 
the rose on it. 


THREE MEALS A DAY. 

BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XI.—AT LUNCH. 
Pa treated, lunch may be the 

pleasantest meal of the day. Simple or 
elaborate, as the house-keeper’s taste may dic- 
tate, always informal, it is more comfortable 
than the breakfast because less hurried, more 
agreeable than the dinner because less cere 
monious. 

The table at lunch may either be set as for 
breakfast, with a pretty colored cloth to cover 
it; or a prettier way, if one has a table with a 
handsome top, is to spread on this a large 
lunch napkin which only partially conceals 
the polished surface. One or more of these 
napkins may be used, according to their size 
and the amount of space you wish covered. 
A fringed doily or a crocheted or netted mat 
may be laid at each place to protect the ta- 
ble-top from the heated plate. Other mats 
should be laid under the hot dishes of meat, 
ete., while a tile or a trivet will hold the 
chocolate or tea pot. 

A writer on household decoration in a re- 
cent article in a popular magazine enlarged 
upon the charming effect produced by paint- 
ing a table-top white, and thus producing a 
good background upon which to display old 
blue and white china, This would doubtless 
be extremely pretty, but in the practical mind 
the suspicion arises that by the time the bare 
white table had held hot dishes during half a 
dozen meals its surface would be marked 
with yellow rings that would leave no choice 
to the housewife but to conceal the whole of 
the defaced expanse with a table-cloth. A 
good furniture polish, or a simple mixture 
of sweet-oil and turpentine, applied with a 
piece of flannel, will restore the beauty of a 
hard-wood table-top, but it is questionable if 
the white paint could be so readily renovated. 

The flowers that should have freshened the 
breakfast board must not be lacking at lunch- 
time. The table may be set with a lunch set 
of china, or, if one does not own this, with the 
same plates, etc., that are used at breakfast 
and at tea. The tea-tray, with its burden of 
sugar - bowl, cream-pitcher, tea- caddy, and 
dainty cups and saucers, may stand in front 
of the mistress of the house, while at her el- 
bow may be the five o’clock tea crane bearing 
its kettle of boiling water, or a smaller hot- 
water urn in brass, copper, or silver, with a 
spitit-lamp under it, may be on the table near 
her right hand, with the teapot beside it. If 
the small hot-water pot is used, and the table 
is bare, a tray should hold the kettle and 
stand lest a drop of blazing alcohol should 
blister the polished surface of the wood. 
When cocoa or chocolate is drunk at lunch, 
the paraphernalia of kettle and spirit-lamp is, 
of course, unnecessary. 

There are some brands of cocoa for which 
it is claimed by the manufacturers that they 
are excellent when prepared for use by sim- 
ply pouring the boiling water on the powder. 
So far as the writer’s experience has gone, 
however, there is not one of them that is not 
benefited by being boiled for a few minutes 
before serving. 

Nearly everything that is to compose the 
ordinary lunch for the family may be put 
upon the table at one time. Of course there 
must be an exception to this rule when the 
first course consists of soup or bouillon; but 
even then all the cold dishes may be in place 
when the guests are seated. The waiting 
need be only of the simplest, unless formality 
is desired. Those about the table may help 
themselves and one another, while the duties 
of the waitress may be confined to passing the 
dishes that are on the sideboard, changing 
the plates, bringing in hot dishes, etc. 

The truth, often reiterated, that women 
cook ouly for men, and that a woman would 
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never take the trouble to prepare anything 
for herself beyond a cup of tea and a slice of 
toast, is strongly emphasized by the careless 
ness many of them manifest in the matter of 
lunch. Of course, when there are several in 
the family, the needs and tastes of others have 
to be consulted, but when the mistress of the 
house has to sit down to a solitary meal, or at 
best to one that is the nursery dinner for two 
or three children, whose diet is of the sim- 
plest, she is apt to let her lunch consist of lit 
tle more than a ‘cold bite,” and the—almost 
—invariable cup of tea. Such a course must 
affect the health sooner or later, and is a spe- 
cies of carelessness of self against which a 
woman must guard if she does not wish to 
reap its fruits in headaches, dyspepsia, and 
general depression of the system. Without 
getting up a troublesome menu, she may yet 
devise divers tempting little dishes which 
will coax her appetite. She will feel hap 
pier and work better for a substantial al- 
though not heavy meal in the middle of the 
day. 

Lunch is pre-eminently the meal at which 
to make use of potted meats, sardines, pdtes, 
and the like. There are many of these from 
which to make a choice. A lunch is not to 
be despised that begins with a cup of bouillon, 
or with a plate of soup left over from last 
night’s dinner, continues with fresh rolls or 
biscuit or muffins, or toasted crackers, or 
good cold bread—white or brown—cut in 
delicate slices, and one of the pdfés put up 
by a certain French company in New York, 
or a Gotha liver sausage, cr a few sardines, 
accompanied by a cup of tea or cocoa, and 
with some simple sweet, such as marmalade, 
jam, or fruit. 

But lunch need not be confined to cold del- 
icacies that must be bought outright. It is 
the time for using up left-overs, for trying 
new recipes for side-dishes and entrées, for 
the house-keeper to learn for herself and to 
teach her cook the daintiest methods of util- 
izing those remnants which the uninitiated 
might stigmatize as ‘‘ scraps.” Great is the 
variety of styles in which these may be em 
ployed. That bit of cold fish from last even 
ing’s dinner may be picked to shreds, stirred 
into a white sauce, and baked in a scallop 
shell. Or it may be mixed with half as much 
mashed potato, moistened with boiling water 
and a little melted butter, and tossed up into 
a dish of creamed fish. 

The scraps of pastry left from pie-making 
and the sausage or two that were spared at 
breakfast may compose a sausage-roll, the 
cold potato and the bit of steak may be 
turned into a hash, and odd slices of cold 
lamb, mutton, or veal are just the thing for 
croquettes and fritters. And of the odds and 
ends of poultry what delicious compounds 
may be made! Croquettes, scallops, minces, 
fritters, filling for pdétéxs, salad enough for one 
or two if eked out with lettuce, and a dozen 
other dainty plats. Or a tiny omelet, either 
baked or sauté, may be prepared; and when 
one begins to count up the appetizing dishes 
which may be made of eggs, the list seems 
without an end. Even when several people 
are fo partake of the meal a variety of little 
dishes may take the place of a single large 
one for which new material would have to be 
purchased. In the cultivation or creation 
of a talent as a réechauffeuse true economy 
consists ‘ 

In some homes lunch is a quite elaborate 
affair, and comprises several courses, includ 
ing, perhaps, a soup or bouillon, a meat 
course, a salad, and fruit or sweets. In the 
majority of establishments owned by people 
of moderate means, however, the meal is 
simpler, but need be no less delightful. Many 
people can eat muffins, griddle-cakes, and 
other hot breads at noon with less after-dis 
comfort than at any other season, and dishes 
of this sort are usually acceptable on the 
lunch table. With their help the meal can 
hardly fail to be appetizing. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresPonpEnt. } 


A MONG the many varieties of existing cos 
fA tumes two types stand out prominently 
The one, the neat short tailor dress, simple 
but made of handsome woollen, with either 
a jacket bodice or a cape; the other. the long 
dress of some soft summer silk ornamented 
with embroidery or lace, and accompanied 
by one of the elaborately trimmed small 
wraps tfimmed with lace and passementerie 
Speaking of tailor gowns, the tailor jacket 
turned out by the most fashionable house in 
that branch in Paris is without any orna 
ments whatever, its beauty residing in the ir 
reproachable cut and fine material; or if 
there is any braiding or embroidery, it is con 
fined to the collar and sleeves and the small 
breast pocket. Another costume which is 
typical of its kind, but is confined to a limit 
ed field, is the tight-fitting princesse gown of 
handsome silk, composed of a close robe of, 
say aubergine or old-blue silk, partially cov 
ered by a redingote of black silk open on the 
chest and in the skirt. Two things are in 
dispensable with this gown, a slender grace 
ful figure and—a carriage. 

There is an open rivalry between the 
straight English skirt called the ‘‘ sheath’ 
and slightly draped skirts. The ‘‘ sheath 
skirt is sometimes relieved from monotony 
by being slashed, and having a background 
of a different color set underneath. Draped 
skirts are raised a trifle on either side or on 
both sides to produce some slight waved 
folds on the front. The corsage with it is 
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also given a loose draped effect, though it is invariably 
tight-fitting underneath; one variety is shirred on the 
back and front, buttoned on the left shoulder, and hook- 
ed under the left arm. Plaids are constantly increas- 
ing, and seem to have now a permanent place, which, 
however, is sufficiently well defined. For complete 
costumes the plaid woollens are used only for morning 
dresses, and in subdued colors for travelling gowns. 
Combined with a plain wool or silk, the plaid forms a 
demi-toilette; and lastly, plaid silk is used in combina- 
tion with plain silks of carefully selected and well- 
balanced colors for handsome toilettes. Velvet is fre- 
quently used as a relief in collar, sleeves, tabs, and 
panels, sometimes even a small wrap, and to break the 
sharp contrast of the velvet against the plaid the edge 
adjacent is bordered with a narrow open metallic gal- 
loon to match. Another way in which plaids are now 
employed is as a relief or trimming to a plain material. 
For this it is usually cut bias. A skirt of plain materi- 
al will have three, five, or seven plaid bands of grad- 
uated width at the bottom, the widest at the lower edge. 
The corsage is of the same material as the skirt, with 
plaid sleeves, and sometimes a plaid vest; or it may 
be the reverse—of plaid with plain sleeves; sometimes 
it is a jacket bodice with a facing or lining of plaid. 
In short, there may be as many different designs as 
the number of parts in a garment are capable of being 
shifted into. 

Among the summer dresses écru nainsooks will be 
very largely worn, embroidered in white or a color, 
and also écru gauzes embroidered in white, which are 
used for very elegant gowns mounted on changeable 
silk, accompanied by a hat of écru straw with flowers 
to match the glacé silk, and a parasol of the silk. The 
wide écru embroideries, sold, like skirt lace, by the yard, 
will be used for entire skirts and for parts of skirts— 
fronts, over-skirts, or panels. White embroideries are 
similarly used, in designs of large branches, dots, and 
in blocks, which are alternately plain, embroidered, and 
with drawn-work. The lighter embroideries are draped 
slightly. Their principal trimming is velvet ribbon, 
but of light colors, which is used for knots and chouz, 
for floating ends, and for setting under the edge of a 
skirt or over-skirt. With the skirt draped, the corsage 
is draped likewise, whether it is in the plastron, in the 
shape of crossed fronts, or in adding a Marie Antoinette 
fichu, the pointed ends of which are either slipped un- 
der the belt or else crossed under a ribbon chow. Thick- 
er and heavier embroideries are used flat over silk of a 
color. For watering-place toilettes this silk is some- 
times of an audaciously bright color, such as cherry or 
cardinal red. The corsage is made tight-fitting, and 
is covered only in parts with the embroidery; for in- 
stance, only the right front may be covered, lapping 
over on the left side. 

More dressy than the embroideries is Greek net, with 
meshes as large as a pea, and a pattern of stripes or 
sprigs or only a border. The net is mounted over silk, 
which “"y be more or less in contrast with it. For ex- 
ample, a dress of hemp-colored net is made over white 
surah. When the net dress is to be an evening dress, 
for dinner or casino receptions, it is made with a train, 
and in'this case the net is confined to the front of the 
dress, and the train is of silk. Some charming effects 
are produced by mingling silks with crépe de Chine. A 

retty dress of royal blue surah with stripes of pale yel- 

ow broché with small flowers has the back in redingote 
shape, the front opening widely on a pleated skirt front 
of pale yellow crépe de Chine. The skirt meets at the 
waist, where it is caught together with a gold clasp. 
The corsage is half low, and opens on a wide-pleated 
plastron of crépe. A half girdle of pale gold passemen. 
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terie starts from under the arms, and comes 
to a point on the front of the skirt. The 
sleeves are of crépe de Chine, with a passe- 
menterie band. A new trimming for light 
summer woollens consists of insertions of 
open passementerie, which are used in three 
rows around the bottom of the skirt, and 
form collar, cuffs, and belt of the bodice. 
French sateens have attained to such perfec- 
tion in texture and coloring that fashionable 
women wear them in spite of their low cost. 
They make charming summer country dress- 
es, trimmed with the coarse pointed guipure 
laces on the skirt and bodice, and sometimes 
as a girdle around the waist, The material 
being soft and clinging, the skirt requires to 
be full and draped a trifle. 

All hats now worn, whatever the shape, 
are trimmed with flowers and ribbon. But 
many of those now in preparation for the 
Grand Prix races, which take place at the 
end of June, are being trimmed with fea- 
thers, both long plumes and clusters of short 
tips. I doubt whether this innoyation will 
make much headway before the autumn. 
There seems to be a veritable rage for flow- 
ers. Even bonnet strings are fastened with 
a small cluster, which can hardly be com- 
fortable for those who feel called upon to 
follow this fashion. Here is an example of 
the way in which bonnets are chosen with 
reference to gowns, A pretty navy blue In- 
dia silk, sprigged with small tea-roses and 
trimmed with navy blue velvet and open 
passementerie in tea-rose and gold tints, is 
accompanied by a bonnet of navy blue Ma- 
lines tulle, ornamented with a tuft of tea- 
roses, having a diadem front of navy blue 
velvet partially veiled by some of the passe- 
menterie of the dress, and a little of the passe- 
menterie, Which is as fine as lace, on the 
crown. The coronets of the nobility are be- 
ing copied in flowers, and also in jet—a very 
pretentious ornament, and one in bad taste, 
in my opinion. A young princesse, or mar- 
quise, or comtesse may satisfy her vanity 
by wearing the coronet to which she is enti- 
tled at a ball or festival, and there is nothing 
incongruous in the spectacle. But fancy an 
ornament of this nature overshadowing a 
plebeian countenance in broad daylight! 
What could be more ridiculous? The small 





Fig. 1.—Inpra Sik Gown.—F ont. —[See Fig. 8.} 








Fig. 2.—WatTerProor Cloak 
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open-crowned bonnets are as popular as ever, 
composed of a wreath of flowers and a velvet 
bow, or of straw, tulle, or crépe. Sleeves 
having grown longer, gloves are becoming 
shorter. The rule still is that no part of the 
arm is to be exposed, and the glove must ex- 
tend up under the sleeve. Suede and Sax- 
ony gloves are still worn, stitched in the same 
color on the back, or, less stylishly, in a con- 
trasting color. 
EMMELINE RAyMOND, 





Fig. 3—Back or Inpra Srtk Gown, 
Fig. 1. 
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Summer Toilettes.—See Illustrations on Page 512. 


Tue India silk gown shown in Fig. 1 has a white ground 
sprayed with green leaves, set off by a sash and sleeves of the 
same grayish green tint as that in the leaves. The sash is of 
silk doubled, is 
fastened with a 
chou on either side 
of the slightly 
draped front of the 
skirt, and folded 
around above the 
hips, its ends hang- 
ing to the foot of 
the skirt at the 
back. The bodice 
has a pleated back 
and front with ja- 
bot drapery; the* 
edge is slipped out 
of sight under the 
skirt. 

Fig. 2 is an Eng- 
lish water-proof of 
plaid water-proof- 
ed surah silk, with 
a facing of plain 
surah to corres- 
pond in the hood. 

A bodice for a 
flowered summer 
gown of India silk 
or challi is illus- 
trated in Fig. 4. A dark 
silk of some harmonizing 
color is used in combina- 
tion. The plain silk forms 
a bodice, extending to the 
top of the side forms, but 
sloping lower at the front 
and back, the front cross- 
ing on the left side. The 
figured material emerges 
from the bodice in crossed 
folds at the front and back. 
The collar, narrow cuffs,and 
a frill around the armhole 
are likewise of plain silk. 





Straw Lace 
BONNET. 


Bonnet with Straw LACE. 





Summer Hats and Bonnets. 
A PRETTY hat for a young lady, illustrated on this 
page, is of fancifully plaited straw of the ‘‘ natural” 
tint, with a scalloped edge. The brim is wide and 





CurLp’s Cap. 


Rounp Hat witH ScArF VEIL. 


scoop-shaped at the front, narrower and roll- 
edat the back. The sole trimming is a wide, 
irregularly branched wreath of violets and 
leaves, with pendent blossoms at the back. 
Another round hat illustrated is black, of 
chip and Neapolitan combined, with a brim 
which is wide and flat at the front, dented 
and caught up at the back. A flat ribbon of 
olive green velvet encircles the crown, with 
a knot and long hanging ends at the back. 
Snowballs and bunches of violets are ar- 
ranged unconventionally on the front. A 
i. 8% wide veil of dotted net with a scalloped edge 
-eaeee 3 is draped around the front, with the ends 
Coeeet Oi ae ee : pinned at the back. 
E The new straw lace or straw passementerie 
is shown on the two bonnets illustrated. One 
of these is entirely of straw lace in straw and 
gold-thread, mounted on a light frame of gilt 
wire and gilt net, which is bound with auder- 
gine purple velvet. Narrow velvet ribbon of 
the same reddish purple is drawn through 


a ee il i aS . the lace, forming the strings and some erect 
i“ or ve Fe loops on the front. A wreath of pink roses 
eae a ge RS Ste s\ : is inside the front. The other bonnet has 


a straw crown, with the side and brim of 
straw lace over a thick ruche of yellow tulle, 
in which loops of green velvet ribbon are 
fastened. Green velvet ribbon is drawn 
through the lace, and arranged in knots on 
the front. A cluster of sweet-pea blossoms 
is on the left side. 

Among the country hats illustrated in a 
group is one of natural-colored rough straw, 
the trimming of which consists of a square 
of white lace-striped crépon draped on the 
summit of the crown, together with a bunch 
of clover and grasses. 

Another light straw hat is faced with pleat- 
ed India mull, and draped with a three-cor- 
nered scarf of the mull; this scarf is draped 
on the front of the brim, and drawn along the 
sides with the ends crossed and turned under 
at the back. Bunches of daisies are at the 
front and one side. Drooping white lace 
shades the brim of a third hat. The lace, 
which is five inches deep, is gathered on a 
wire at some distance from the edge, two 
inches of its width hanging over. A scarf of 
white India mull is twisted about the hat and 
knotted thrice on the front; the back is caught 
up with poppies and wheat-ears. 

The child’s Tam o’ Shanter illustrated is 
of white-figured red surah. One side of a 
bias strip ten inches wide is gathered under 
a pompon, while the other is hemmed, with 
an inch-wide elastic band twenty inches wide 
Country Hats. around run in the hem. 
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ANSWHLRS TO CORLESPONDENTS. 
~A pretty sailor jacket of blue serge is 
suitable for a girl of seventeen. Sailor hats will be 
worn throughout the sammer. You are old enough 
to ‘do up” your hair 

Isane.—Choose either of the light India silks, a 
you have a dark one. Get a bine and white striped 
flannel blouse and straight gathered skirt, or else a 
blue serge skirt and laced belt (or corselet), with an 
open jacket of the sume, and a white wool or striped 
silk blouse. Percales and lawus are newer than ging- 
hams. Challi makes a pretty afternoon dress if you 
choose the intricate Persian desigus of pale gray with 
blue or pink, or else a solid color, mauve or gray, and 
trim with white lace and white ribbous. The lace 
flounce may be more useful next season. Lonisine 
silks like your samples are little used at present. 

“Tourer Years Sussouien.”—Have a black net dress 
for the mother, aud one of white crépon (at $1 a yard) 
for the daughter, to wear at a June wedding. Cut them 
either V shape in the neck, or else rounded just below 
the throat, and they will auswer for day or evening. 


Bianour. 


8 


Full slightly pointed budices, with full sleeves reach- 
ing just below the elbow, and straight skirts are suit- 
able for both of these dresses. Some silver galloon 


svown and white ribbons 
White undressed kid gloves, 

black stockings. 

The dress you describe is 


ised on the mother 
riiter's dress 
ack slippers and 
sULAR SUBBORIBER. 
appropriate either wit h or without a bonnet, but it is 





better to go to a home wedding in the evening without 
a bonne 

N.S Striped blue and white wool, or else washing 
silk, will combine well with your pretty blue silk; so 
also would checked surah, cashmere, striped batiste, 
or grenadine. 


rant Butor.—Read about the dresses of the 
bride, bridemaids, and bride’s mother in New York 
Fy ash ons of this number. 

V. P.—We do not know of any lotion that will 
take the redness out of your ears, 

Ox» Sunsontser.—Put a deep hem on one se rawe of 
your fish- net, 2 und set three or four rows of velvet rib- 
bon above it. The skirt is not cut, and has but one 
seam. Gather it at the top, putting most of the ful- 
ness in the back. The full bodice may be round with 
a belt, or slightly pointed with velvet ribbon or gold 
galloon along the edge aud on the collar, aud also the 
wristbands of the full sleeves. 





CATARRH CURED. 

A CieneyMan, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which com- 
pletely cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 8S Warren 
St., N. Y., will receive the recjpe free of charge.—[Adv.} 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
has been used for over 
mothers for their children while teething 
t soothes the child, softens the gums, 


SOOTHING SYRUP 

fifty years by millions of 
g, witb perfect 
allays 


success. 

all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best re medy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.— {Adv.] 


Buenett’s Coooatne is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world.—[ Adv. J 

Burnett's Fravoerinc Exrracrs are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


reaktast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
61LY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as wellas persons in health. 







Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


| 
| 
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CAGvAL Beate Lay 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 

Roya Bakxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., 


Ladies ik 
Mackintoshes. 


The most beautiful 
Garments ever seen in 
this or any other mar- 
ket. 


Send for Samples and 


BARKER & 60., 
MAIDEN LANE, 


Cor. Nassau Street. 





India - Rubber Goods of 
Every Description 
Harper's 





Mention 


ICE-CREAM AT HOME! | 


Bazar. 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion 

WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 

Is the only Freezer in the 
world having three sepa- 
rate, distinct motions, 
consequently will freeze 
quicker, with less ice, and 
produce a smoother, finer- 
grained cream than any 
other Freezer known. Has 
covered gearing, tinned 
malleable iron beaters, 
heavy can, and full size 
waterproof tub. 

“FROZEN DAINTIES,” a book of choice receipts 
for Ice-Cream, Sherbet, Water-Ices, etc., packed with 
each Freezer, or mailed free upon application to 





| WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


Crosse & Blackwell’: 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Mate from English reshFrats 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS | 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


By mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents 


by the 


Steel Kdge Stamping & Retinning Co., | 


89 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural eg dy alr, 
arnteed ‘becom 


- 
| 
| 


ou 
who wear their hair parted sé 


to size and color. 


up, accordin 
ask, with prep’n 





the m’fr for I 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’| Music Hall)Chi 





wees & HEAD NOISES ' £0 by 
one on iB TEM. E TUSULA EAR 
ee ers heard. Com 


fortabie. all rr ~" Sold by F. HIS¢ Ox, 
only, 503 srenep, ten York. Write ey book of proofs FREE. 


GARFIELD TEA Ours Gomatesin 


and Sick Headache. 





| 


samples at all druggists or 319 W- 45th St., N.Y. 


144 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 


For improved and economic cookery use 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


for Beef Tea, Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces (Game, Fish, 


etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. Keeps for any length of 
time, and is cheaper and of finer flavor than any other 
SLOckK. 


Genuine only with J. von Liebig’s signa- 
ture as above, in blue. One pound of Extract of 
Beef equal to forty pounds of lean beef. 







directions for Measuring. | 





| AND Ciremicat Co., 


| = 








Cutiouna Remeoies Curs 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 
From Pimpces to Sororuta: 


No PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN WHIOK 
4% the Coriovra Remepies are held by the thou- 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and pimply diseases ot the skin, scalp, and 
blood, with loss of hair. 

Cuttovnra, the great Skin Cure, and Curioura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cutioura Resonvent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porres Drve 
Boston, Mass. 

_Se end for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.’ 





Pimples, blac kheade, chapped and oily ~<a 
“~s 


skin prevented by Cuticuna Soap. 
BARBOUR’S 
AP 


~ Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Weak- 
ness speedily cured by Curtouna ANnTI-Pain 
Paster, the only pain-killing plaster. 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Battou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
| t 









he Country. 


NO DINNER 


is Complete without Soup. 
va dabest ermour’ Ss Beef Extract, 


you can make delicious 
soup for six persons ata 
total cost of ten cents. 


Armour’s Extract, 
For Soups, Sauces, 

Bouillon or Beef Tea. 

The Strongest, Richest, 
ost Nutritious, 

AND THEREFORE 

; The Most Economicai. 
For Sale By Druggists and Grocers, 


swarded the Gold Medal, Paris, 1889, 
Can’t Keep 


house without them is what good 
housekeepers say of “NEVER-BREAK’ 
Steel Cooking utensils, Won’t absorb 
RNEVERE won't scale, won’t warp, and 

REAK” Every woman is de- 
ieee with them. Ask your dealerto 
see them. or write for illus. catalogue, 


_THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, 0. 








You can live at hore and make more money at work for us 


A than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREE. 


Terms Free. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


THE COMING 
FURNITURE. 


Bamboo Bedroom Suits, 
Mantels, Parlor Suits, 
Hall Racks,Grille and In- 
terior Decorations. Sum- 
mer Cottage Suits, five 
, pieces, $35.00. Strong 
as brass or wood, The 
most artistic and hand- 
some goods in the mar- 
a ket. For sale by all 
Furviture Dealers. Send 
for Catalogue. 
Syracuse, N.Y... 
Bamboo Furn. Co. 
HENRY Lortiz, Manager. 








s2 from date. of a Wishin g to feintow pus 
- e same time 
RE FFE 2 se CRAYON PO RAIT: extend a ARS businesa 
make new customers, a 
this special o nd us « plotare st arecis seer an member voter ber of Jour famit et 
: Spd we iimake yous EAP RTRAIT FREE OF CHARGE, 
a yon exhibit it to your friends as a ps ao oh of our wo ee § use your influence in securing 
— ond ers. vipee peme and address on Cs picture and it will be returned in pertecs onder.» We 
make any chan) ictore le wil t with the likeness. fer to any Bank in St it. Lou 
Address all mai to PAC Pp Al ’ Bid 










PISO’S CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 




















Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








Thoroughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. * 

Sold es all a or mailed on ree “y of 
ane, 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
“CLEAN FAST” BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 
F. P. ROBINSON 


Vastly Improved and 
Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, and Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 


Also, Darning Cotton of Our Dye, 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 
RETAIL STORES: 
- 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th Street 
107 South State Street. 
49 West Street. 


Ry: 








TRADE MARK. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 





| 
FERD. T. HOP KINS. Proprietor, 48 Bond St., 
















ID*® T. FELIX GOURAUD'S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
| eS Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Do ka Moth Patches, Rush, and Skin dis 
-~_< ' sh ont 
-_ @ 
a —| 
- 
ae & 
Ris 
s 
=) 





eranid tos 
haut-ton (a patient) 
’ adies will 


‘Ae wou 





ecommend 


Cunadas, and 
ope 
running 
_through to main office, 37 Great Jone 8 St., N. 'Y. 


BARRY’ .; 




















“»! Tricopherous 
AR 
ih Al FOR THE 
1*\% 
& An elegant dressing ex- 
, quisitely perfumed, re- 
y Wave the scalp, prevents bald- 
x, ee ness and gray hair, and 
Thick, Soft and Beautifnl. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions, ‘diseases of the ekin, glands and muscles, aud 
Price, 50 Cents.—All Draggists. 
_ BARCLAY & co., New York. — 
The largest Establishmentinthe 
World for the treatmentof Hair 
Superfluous Hair, Birthmarks 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red 


J eG) HAIR & SKIN 
moves a'l impurities from 
Aan 
Ze causes the hair to grow 
quickly nes cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
ROOST EEN: AWS NRE AL RR 
and Scalp, Eczema, Moles, Warts, 
ose, Red Veina, Oily ‘Skin, 






Acne, Pimples, Blackheads, Bar- 
ber’s Itch, Scars, Pittings, Pow- 
der Marks. Bilcaching, Facial 
Deve lopment, Hollow or Sunk 
en Cheeks, ete. Con:ultation 
free at office or by letter. 128 
age book on all skin and scalp affec- 
tions and their treatme pe sent sealed 
to any acre #8 on receip cta, 
JOF ae | da URY, 
Dermatologist, 125 w. 





woo iB 
St., New York City. 
FACIAL SOAP, at St. or by mail, 5O cts. 


Canned Sweet 


SSM” SOR 


PACKED AT CORNISH, MAINE, 
Was selected by a prominent retail dealer in Fancy Gro- 





ceriesas by far the best of six com sling eauiplesenow?. 
This decision is confirmed by HE BE ALL. 
| consumers, who pronounce it 

| Sold by leading Grocers everywhere, BES wholesale by 


COMLY & FLANIGEN, Philadelphia. 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, egreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
} and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
| Countess writes :—“‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admirably.”— 
| Send Postal Note for 75 cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 884 Broadway, New York. 
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RIDLEYS’ 


GRAND STREET, N.Y. 
MILLINERY, 


Latest Popular Shapes, Ladies’, Misses’, 
Children’s Trimmed and Untrimmed Hats. 


and | 


Largest Assortment, Lowest Prices. 
Fine Roses, Poppies, Daisy and Rose Wreaths, 
Wings, Buds, Ostrich Tips, ete. 
Trimming and Sash Ribbons, Silks, 
and Plushes. 
Jersey Waists, Hosiery, Muslin and Cambric 
Underwear. 


Ladies’ Suits, Wraps, 


and 


Travelling Garments. 


Velvets, 





Ladies’ White Muslin Suits, Embroidery 
Tucks, Jacket Fronts, $5.50; worth $8.00 

Mohair Dust Cloaks, Peasant Style, $3.50 and 
$4.90. 

Lad 


lies’ 


and 


Outing Coats and Blazer Jackets, | 
Stripes and Plaid and Plain Colors, $1.95, $2.50, | 
$3.90. 

5000 Misses’ 


sucker, 


Wash Suits, in Gingham, Seer 
and Percale, 69c., $1.2 


TRUNKS. 


Zine-covered Crystallized Oval Top, Iron-bound 
Trunks, with compartment tray, from $2.38 up 

Leather - covered 3-Hinge Saratoga Trunks, 
good lock, $3.00 up 

Duck-covered Flat or 


95c., 5, B1.75 


Oval Top Trunks, linen 
lined, iron bottom, 3- hinge, iron bound, brass 
lock, at $3.48 and up 
Steamer Trunks from $2.50 and up. 
Valises, 39c. and up; Club Bags, $1.00 
up; Grain-Leather Valises, $2.50 and up. 


Out-door Games of all Kinds, 


Fishing 


and 


Rods and Tackle, Artificial Bait, etc. 


SPRING AND SUMMER MAGAZINE. 
Sample Copy Free on application. 
Orders by Mail 

Filled with unusual care and promptness 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311's to 321 Grand St., 


56 to 68 Allen St., 59 to 65 Orchard St., 


New York. 





This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
Ask your Denker. for it. 


SU PERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
eifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distig- 
urements from face and 
hody, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous | 
electricity nor any of the ad- 

vertised poisonous stuffs can | 
queeuneiid Address Mme. Juitan, 48 E, 20th St., N.Y 








Acomplete garment worn under | 
the corset or flannels, protecting 
the clothing from perspiration, 
Cheaper than dress shields, one 
pair doing the work of sir. 
q Misses’ bust meas sure, 28-33, § .80 
PR Ladies 34-39, 1.00 
M. DEWEY, Mofr., 1397, W. Monroe St., Chistes, ) AGENTS 
Send Money by P.O. Order. Catalo, gue Free.} WANTED 








Le Boutillier Bros... 


Broadway and 14th St, N.Y. 


ON ACCOUNT OF 


REMOVAL 


To our new and larger buildings on 
14th St. near 5th Ave., our entire stock 
has been greatly reduced in price to ef- 
fect immediate sale. 

Below are some of the many thousand 
bargains offered. 


WASH FABRICS. 
PRINTED BATISTE, reduced from 124¥c. to 9c. 
STRIPED SEERSUCKERS, red’ced from 10c. to 6%e. 
FRENCH CHALLIES, reduced from 65c.to 39¢e. 
ZEPHYR GINGHAMS, reduced from 25c.to I4e. 
FRENCH SATINES, reduced from 35c. to 19¢. 
SCOTCH GINGHAMS, red’ced from 35c. & 50c. to 19. 


DRESS GOODS. 


36-inch PRINTED BEIGES . l4e. 
50c. MOHAIRS, all os 28ce. 
$1.50 FRENCH PLAID 68e. 
$1.00 STRIPED BRILL I ANTINES 69e. 


SILKS. 


$1.00 BLACK LOUISINE ARMURE . 78¢ 

3 — ALITIES OF WARRANTED BLACK 
GROS-GRAIN DRESS SILKS, reduced from 
$1.25, $1.50, and $2.00to . 98e., 

WHITE ARMURE REGENCE FOR GRADU- 
ATING DRESSES, reduced from $1.25to . 88e. 


All mail matter should bear our street address, 


BROADWAY AND 14th ST., N.Y. 


SUMMER CLEARANCE 


In Cotton Washable Dress Fabrics; 
Summer Silks, 
Black ; 


Summer Wool Fabrics, Col- | ; 


ored and Black ; 
Summer Flannels ; 
Laces and Embroideries. 


I argest, most comple te 


stock, but not a yard 
to be carried over 


The clearance must be ab- 
Our mail-order customers now have a 
chance of a lifetime for getting bargains. 

Write for samples. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., 


609 -621 PENN AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Graceful Form, 


HEALTH 


solute. 





wayjyo ou seam ued Kay} 
Kes Kuew ‘paaiooos Ajjuejsuod 
S]U9WW S}I O} pieBas ul syeruow}se | 


Perfectly 
Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting arent. 


It is one of the most popular in the market and for 
sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.40. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


An Indefinable yet Exquisite Perfume | 
among which has | 


lingers in the laces and lingerie 








$1.24, $1.48 | 


Colored and | 





| 


been laid one of J. & E. Arkinson’s delicate Suchets. | 


| 


Here is a good-natured scramble 


its merits 
good,” 
and they can always get Pears 
urchins, 


Ca 
eeGeSeaesesreesrs 


DameSSons 


IMPORTING RETAILERS. 


BLACK SILK 


DEPARTMENT. 
For the following week will offer Black Pongee, 
28 inches wide, at 98c. yard ; ve duced from $1.25 
At 59e. yard ; reduced from T5e. 
A fullline of fine soft-finish Surahs at reduced 
‘ 69¢., 79¢., to $1.48 


Soap 


prices, ranging from 18c., 
yard. 
Black Brocade Indias, 24 inches wide, 98c yard . 


worth $1.25. 


BROADWAY, 


8th and 9th STS., N.Y. 
THE 


98c., 


SUPPORTER 


Saves time and money 


Easily and quickly adjusted. 





Dispenses entirely with the use 
of body or waist and garter. 
Samples sent, postpaid, upon 

receipt of 50 cents. In ordering, 
give age of chiid. 


PERFECTION UNDERWEAR 
SUPPORTER (0, 


418 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Send for circula 
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unsurpassed, 


For sale 

















Trade-Mark. 
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Whenever you visit the shops in town, 
Looking for Braid to bind your gown, 
Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 

That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


PRIDE OF THE WEST. 


Special attention is called to this celebrated brand 
of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and durability is 
This cloth is manufactured with great care, 
| particularly for Ladies’ Underwear and Gentle- 
‘| men’s Shirts, in 36, 41, and 45 inch widths, and is 
guaranteed not to CRACK OR TURN YELLOW. 

Inquire for this brand, and take No sunstiturE. 
by all leading retail Dry -Goods dealers in 
the United States. : 








FIGHTING 
for a cake of Pears’ Soap, which only illus (E 

trates how necessary it becomes to all people who have 1 u 
Some who ask for it have to fight for it in 
that too in drug stores, where all sorts of inferior 
are urged upon them as substitutes. 


Perfection Underwear | 


Gives health and comfort. 


Will not slide off the shoulder. | 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








| Address 


FOR IT. 


once tried it and 


1 mor 






oaps, rey 


But there is n« ust as good, 
if they will be as persistent as are these if 
— ie 
GeGeSeoeSeSeSeSe5a 


COACHING COATS AND JACKETS. 

We call particular atten- 
tion to a very select line 
of High Novelties, for Sum- 
mer wear, in Coaching 
Coats and Jackets—correct 
stvles—at $15.00, $25.00, 
and $39.00 each, 


JAMES McCREERY &€ CO., 
Broadway and Ilth St., 
New York. 





See that the words ‘‘VELUTINA WEAR 
GUARANTEED” are stamped on Selvage. 
For all the uses to which SILK 


VELVET can be put, substitute 


VELUTINA 





To be had of all Leading Retailers in 
Turee Quauities, Black and all Fashion- 
able Colors. Trade only supplied by 


N. ERLANGER, BLUMGART & C0,, acexts, 


93 & 95 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


MRS. K,. E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Mannfacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Tattor Surrs, anp Min.inery. 
Purouasine AGENT. 

I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
Promptness and s: lish actory service guaranteed. No 
commission charged and current prices not advance 


















g to empl ove, aS SO Many com 8 
reach me of g dishonorably in adv g 
prices on g ontent with the commission 


allowed rs end for circular containing 
information regardi ng fitting customers at a distance 
and references from every State and Territory. 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience 


good taste, &c., withont charge. Cirenlar references’ 
MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y¥. City’ 


In New York of all kinds 
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FACETIZ. 
MISS PROPRIETY. 


“Do you ever, in your lonely hours, find yourself addressing the 
moon ?” 

“No, indeed,” said'the Boston girl. ‘I have never been introduced to 
the moon; I only know it by sight” 

_—_—_—_————— 

“ Hello, old man, I hear you are going abroad.” ; 

“Yes, I expect to sail next month, and to settle permanently in 
London,” . 

“ Why, how pice that will be! So convenient, too, for your friends. I 
expect to go over for a few weeks myself next year.” 


Sak seen 
THE COMING OF JUNE 
(With August Heat), 


ERE is sweet June again, that od’rous time ~« 
I When new-born buds throw timid fears aside, 
And, peeping from their petals, drive to rhyme 
The bards who strive on Pegasus to ride. 


I know her well, e’en though she tries to play 
A pranksome jest upon the butterflies ; 

The languid sweetness of her natal day 
Proclaims her June, despite ber August Pring 


And for thy jest, dear June, we're well prepared. 
Thy predecessors’ precedent obeyed, 

We felt that coming thon wonldst not have dared 
Appear except in garb of masquerade. 


But while a winter tarried until May 
May work to gentle spring a grievous wrong, 
Thou canst not hide the dawning of thy day 
When flowers bloom and birds buret forth in song. 
Joun Kenprick Banas, 
“When did Rienzi die?” asked Witticus, entering the fruiterer’s. 
“Whatcher talkin’ about? I don't know nothin’ about no such 
person.” 
“Then you should not advertise that you keep a fall supply of dates.” 
datenepitiinnnineei 
“T offered Chollie a penny for his thoughts.” 
“Did you get them ?” 
“No. He was out of thoughts—as usual.” 


npiienallipaetiitnas 
“ Was he dangerously hurt, Mrs. Malaprop ?” 
I understand his wounds are futile.” 


“T believe so, 











A MAN OF HIGH DEGREE, 

CHAIRMAN BAROMETER. “ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, I 
TAKE GREAT PLEASURE IN INTRODUCING TO YOU PROFESSOR 
FAHRENHEIT THERMOMETER, OF THE NORTH DAKOTA METE- 
OROLOGICAL INSTITUTE, WHO, PERHAPS, HAS TAKEN MORE DE- 
GREES THAN ANY COLLEGE MANIN THE UNITEDSTATES,” 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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VOLUME XXIII, NO. 26, 
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OF COURSE, 
. 
*‘ 4 PRES VOUS,” HE SAID, AS THEY REACHED THE BALLROOM DOOR 


SHE THREW A ROGUISH GLANCE BACK AT HIM, 


FOR’ARD. 


“T am a great sailor now,” wrote the sweet girl graduate; “and it’s 
awfully easy to learn nautical terms. ‘ Aft’ is the stern of the ship, and 
‘forehead’ is the head of it. Isn't it simple?” 

Pe A NS 


“Should we keep our vests in the vestry ?” asked Gilroy. 

* Yea,” replied Larkin; “ and our coats in the coterie, and likewise oar 
trousers in the pantry.” Pixtde. Mss tie 

Miss Enony. “ Does yo' roun’ dance, Cap'ia Jupiter?” 

Captain Juriter. “1 kuows de position, but I ’ain’t quite kotch de 
step yit.” 

* Is he really very stingy ?” 

“Well, I should say so. Why, he keeps a quarter so long that it 
— : hole in his pocket, and he has to spend it to have the pocket 
mended, 


“ARE YOU 2?’ SHE SAID, 


AN UNEXPECTED VIEW OF IT. 
When Strephon told his bride he would endow her 
With all his worldly goods, she cried, ** Alack! 
That I should live to see tht unhappy hour 
When he I gave self to thus gives me back !” 


“ Do you like amateur theatricals ?” 
“Great Cesar! no; I hate them. I’m eo homely that I am always 
assigned the villain’s part, and some one else makes love to my best girk” 
pguilitenpirie 


“ Ah!” said the veteran, when his cork leg, and wax nose, and glass 
eye, and wig, and new teeth, and cellutoid right hand had been adjusted: 
“that’s good ; I feel like a new man.” 


——_——_— 
“The people of the West may be hastlers, but they do things well” 
“ What, for instance ?” 
“Why, St. Louisians always spell out ‘Saint’ in full.” 


“ Yes, but they send letters to Chicago, Ll.” 
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AN INNOVATION IN CROWVILLE. 


© WAAL, AR'BELLAH, EF DAT JACKSON YOUNG UN AIN'T FOR’ARD FUR A TWO MONTHS OLE 


OHILE, A-KYARIN’ HITS MA'S PAR'SOL !” 


“Wy, Missus POLLOCK, DAT'sS ONE OB DEM NEW-FASHION’ KYAR’GES WOT HEZ DE PAR’SOL 


HINGED ON A WIRE.” 











AN ADVANTAGEOUS CHANGE. 


AUNT MARIA. “ YouR HUSBAND SEEMS UNUSUALLY AMIABLE AND PLEASANT NOW, DEAR.” 
ETHEL (recently married). ‘WELL, YES. 
SCHOOL, AND WE NOW HAVE A COOK.” 


You sEE,I HAVE STOPPED GOING TO COOKING 
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ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. 
(Continued from page 507.) 

which I should never have spoken to any 
one. Weil, Alec, I must not say that you are 
wrong. But many men—most men, perhaps 
—with a less keen sense of honor than you 
—well—I say no more. Yet the loss and 
disappointment must be a bitter pill for you.” 

‘Tt is a bitter pill,” he replied, truthfully. 
‘*More bitter than you would suspect.” 

“You will have the satisfaction of feeling 
that you have behaved in this matter as a 
man of the strictest honor.” 

“‘T am very glad, considering all things, 
that I have not had the rubies in my own 
possession, even for a single hour.” 

“That is nothing; of course they would 
have been safe in your hands. Well, Alec, I 
am sorry for you. But you are young; you 
are clever; you are succeeding hand over 
hand; pay a little more attention to your 
daily expenses, put down your horses, and 
live for a few years quietly, and you will 
make your own fortune—ay, a fortune great- 
er far than was contained in this unlucky 
case of precious stones.” 

‘**T suppose you will renew your search, 
now, after the descendants of the second 
daughter?” 

‘*T suppose we must. Do not forget that 
if there are no descendants—or, which is 
much the same thing, if we cannot find them 
in a reasonable time, I shall advise my client 
to transfer the jewels to the grandson of the 
third daughter. And I hope, my dear boy 
—I hope, I say, that we may never find those 
descendants.” 

Alec departed, a little cheered by the con- 
solation that he had passed on the disap- 
pointment to another, 

He went home, and found his wife in the 
studio, apparently waiting for him. There 
were dark rings round her eyes. She had 
been weeping. Since the storm they had not 
spoken to each other. 

He sat down at his table—it was perfectly 
bare of papers—no sign of any work at all 
upon it—and waited for her to begin. 

“Is it not time,” she asked, ‘‘that this 
should cease? You have reproached me 
enough, I think. Remember, we are on the 
same level. But, whatever [I have done, it 
was done for your sake. Whatever you have 
done, was done for your own sake. Now, is 
there going to be an end to this situation?” 

He made a gesture of impatience. 

‘* Understand clearly—if I am to help you 
for the future—if I am going to pull you 
through this crisis—if I am to direct and 
invent and combine for you, I mean to be 
treated with the semblance of kindness—the 
show of politeness at least.” 

Ile sat up, moved by this appeal, which, 
indeed, was to his purse—that is, to his heart. 

**I say, my husband,” she repeated,“ you 
must understand me clearly. Again, what I 
have done was done for you—for you. Un- 
less you agree to my conditions it shall have 
been done—for myself. have four thou- 
sand pounds in the bank in my own name. 
You cannot touch it. I shall go away and 
live upon that money—apart from you. And 
you shall have nothing—nothing—unless—” 

‘**Unless what?” He shook off his wrath 
with a mighty effort, as a sulky boy shakes 
off his sulks when he perceives that he must, 
and that instantly. He threw off his wrath, 
and sat up with a wan semblance of a smile, 
a spectral smile, feebly painted on his lips. 
‘Unless what, Zoe? My dear child, can you 
not make allowance for a man tried in this 
terrible fashion? I don’t believe that any 
man was ever so mocked by Fortune. I 
have been crushed. Yes, any terms, any 
condition you please. Let us forget the past. 
Come, dear, let us forget what has happened.” 
He sprang to his feet and held out his arms. 

She hesitated a moment. ‘‘ There is no 
other place for us now,” she murmured. 
cd are on the same level. I am all yours 
—now. 

Then she drew herself away, and turned 
again to the table. ‘‘ Come, Alec,” she said, 
“‘to business, Time presses. Sit down, and 
give me all your attention.” 

{ro BE OONTINUED.} 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes for more than 
& quarter of acentury. It is used by the United States Government. 
Endorsed by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Crean Baking Powder does 
not contain Ammonia, Lime,or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


ST. LOUIS. 








ONE OF OUR MOST IMPORTANT 
TROPICAL PRODUCTS. 


A= G the tropical products which find 
their way into the markets of the world 
are some which are yielded spontaneously in 
such large quantities that they are never cul- 
tivated on a commercial scale. Such are the 
timber-trees which furnish the rarer cabinet 
woods, and the numerous plants from which 
come certain dye-stuffs and tanning materi- 
als. There are others, however, which are 
cultivated, although in a somewhat rude 
manner ; for example, the plants from which 
we obtain the more common tropical fruits, 
such as pineapples, bananas, and the like. But 
there is a third group of plants which does 
not fall naturally in either of the foregoing 
classes. To this third group belong the plants 
which demand more assiduous attention, ei- 
ther in cultivation, or at least in the care of 
the products which they yield. The plants 
of this group have had their range extended 
more or less rapidly from their native place 
until now, under the conditions of modern 
enterprise, they are found in almost every 
climate adapted to their growth. 

Among the best examples of this group is 
Cinchona, formerly searched for in its wild 
state in the higher lands of portions of South 
America, and now found under cultivation 
in the East Indies as well as in the West In- 
dies, while its range is greatly extended in its 
native country. Coffee is another excellent 
illustration of the same wide extension of 
range. Originally grown in the Old World, 
it is now cultivated in the New under condi- 
tions which have proved exceedingly favor- 
able. In fact, it appears to be true of tropical 
and subtropical plants, as well as of those of 
a more temperate climate, that removal to 
similar climatic condition in another land in- 
creases the energy with which they flourish. f 
A third example of the group to which ref- 
erence is made is the well-known Chocolate- 
plant. A native of the warmer regions of 
the New World, it is now found under more 
or less successful cultivation in parts of Asia 
and Africa. Like most of the other plants 
to which attention has been called in this list, 
the character of the product differs some- 
what under different styles of culture and 
under different skies. 

The Chocolate-plant is a small tree, bear- 
ing its flowers in a manner hardly familiar 
to any dweller in the temperate zone. In- 
stead of coming out on the youngest and 
freshest parts of the new wood, they are 
borne on the older portion in a surprising 
fashion; and where the flowers are pro- 
duced the fruit of course forms, and from 
the firm shoots remains suspended until its 
maturity. When ripe, the fruits are about as 
large as well-grown cucumbers, and although 
rather more pointed at the lower end, have 
somewhat that shape. 

In the pulp within the fruit numerous 
seeds are embedded. These seeds constitute 
the product for which the plant is cultivated 
—if such a term as cultivation can be prop- 
erly applied to the simple care which the 
plants receive. 

The seeds are treated in different ways in 
different places ; but most of the processes 
resolve themselves into the exposure of the 
mass of seeds and pulp to a more or less 
rapid fermentation, the seeds are freed from 
the pulp, and are then dried for transporta- 
tion. 

In modern manufacture the seeds are sub- 
jected to the process of roasting for the pur- 
pose of developing the flavor peculiar to 
them, while by this process the thin shell 
becomes detached. After separation from 
the shell they are ground either with or 
without sugar, and with some flavoring sub- 
stance. This product is chocolate. 

It is a surprising fact that this product is 
essentially the same in all respects as the 
chocolate used by the natives on the discov- 
ery of America. Modern inventiveness has 
replaced the rude and simple flat stone, 
having a second flat stone moved by hand, 
by complicated milling arrangements, and 
the fineness of the paste is now as great as 
can be reached by any appliance; but in the 
earliest methods of the natives of Central 
and South America was the germ of manu- 
facture as it exists to-day. 

To show how much care can be well laid 
out in a single important industry like this, 
it may be worth while to trace the course of 
the product from the tropics to the break- 
fast-table, in the case of the oldest firm in 
America engaged in the manufacture. 

It is of no slight importance to Americans, 
and it is certainly a source of great pride to 
them, that a firm established in 1780, in the 
native home of the Chocolate-plant, should 
still maintain its supremacy as regards the 
excellence of its numerous products. 

In the instance of their chocolate, the pre- 
pared seeds, selected with scrupulous care as 
to quality, are roasted, cracked, freed from 
their shells, and ground by apparatus of the 
most elaborate construction. The oldest prod- 
uct of the firm is known as Baker's No. 1, 
the purest plain chocolate which art can 
possibly make. It is generally known that 
certain substitutes for the flavor of vanilla 
are widely employed, on account of cheap- 
ness, in the manufacture of chocolates; but 
the firm of Walter Baker & Co. has held 
aloof from all of these, and confines itself to- 
day, as it did in 1780, to the pure flavor of 
the choicest vanilla-beans. It is rightly held 
that for a product which has so long been 
recognized as being without a rival the best 
of everything should be used. Owing to | 





the care exercised in keeping to the old land- 
marks, Baker's No. 1 Chocolate has to-day 
the same incomparable keeping qualities and 
exquisite flavor which it had a century ago. 

Chocolate-seed contains a certain percent- 
age of a pure oil, free from rancidity, and 
grateful as an article of food. But there are 
many persons who find that the normal 
chocolates possess too large a quantity of 
this oil, and to meet their preference there 
have been prepared the articles variously 
known as Cacao or Cocoa. These, when 
well made, consist of the finest seeds proper- | 
ly roasted, ground, and freed from a definite | 
proportion of the oil. The pressed cake is | 
ground again, sifted, and is then ready for | 
use. In what is known as the Dutch Process | 
for preparing cocoa, the seeds are acted upon | 
by some alkalies or alkaline salt. 

Walter Baker & Co. have taken a decided | 
stand against the employment of the alkalies, 
potash, soda, or ammonia, believing that the 
ingenious mechanical process peculiar to 
their Cocoa is far superior to any violent 
chemical process. By their method of 
manufacture the tissues of the cocoa are as 
perfectly unlocked, and as ready for infusion, 
as any of the dark and perfumed cocoas 
thrust upon the market. In Walter Baker 
& Co.’s Cocoa the purchaser is sure of find: 
ing the good qualities of the purest cocoa 
uninjured by avy chemical torturing. By 
their process is made a fine, pure cocoa, 
which, on the addition of boiling water, is 
fragrant of cocoa and not of foreign flavors 
of any kind. It is not excelled in solubility, 
and it is not approached in purity, by any 
product in the market. It represents the 
highest point of perfection which modern 
science has yet reached in the preparation of | 
a soluble cocoa, and has the great advantage | 
over all others of being made of the best 
blends of the choicest seeds. The marvel 
lous growth of this industry indicates that 
our people appreciate a pure and perfect | 
product, 


| J. & J. CASH, 


92 CREENE ST.,N. Y. 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
WEAR, 
PILLOW SHAMS, &, 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT: 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 





Skeleton Bang, 
Patented Nov. 15, 1857. 
Feather - light, lifelike, 
™ and beautiful. Always 
in order, from $3.00 
; 3 L upwards. Cocoanut 

FF: Balm for the Complex 
ion, $1.00 per box. Turkish Rose Leaves for the lips 
and face, $1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. Send for Catalogue 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, New York. 











Picnicin g. 


Out in the woods for a good time, 
Cloth spread on the green-sward, 
crickets and straddle bugs hopping 
and crawling over sandwiches and 
everything else. 

One delicious picnicing necessity 
is proof against the feet of inquisi- 
tive insects, for the Franco-Ameri- 
can Food Co.’s Chicken and Game 
Pates may be kept tightly sealed 
until you are just ready for them. 

Everybody wants some for every- 
wvody knows how good they are. They are totally different from 
potted meats and are unequalled for picnics, hunting, fishing and 
yachting parties. A sample can for twenty-five cents. Postage prepaid. 

Partridge Quail, Woodcock, Grouse, Wild Duck, Chicken, Chicken Liver, Pheasant. 








If you go to the mountains or the sea-shore, where you are likely to 
experience some cool weather, a can of our soup will oftentimes be very 
grateful. 


Try it and see by sending fourteen cents for sample can, your choice. 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Mulliga-| French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton 
tawny, Mock Turtle, Ox-Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, | Broth, Vegetable, Beef, Pearl Tapioca, Puree of Game. 


Franco-American Food Co., 42 West Broadway, New York. 





“CORSETS, 
4 and 










DELSARTE CORSET CO., 
142 West 23d Street, New York,’ 


Corsets 


LEOTY 


World wide Reputation 
8, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 


eG Gees 


For Ladies’ Wear. 


Sold by the leading dealers. 
INTRODUCED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


CORLISS BROS. & CO., Troy, W.Y. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
76 Franklin St. 247 & 249 Monroe St. | 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. | 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. | 


Samples sent on application. 


J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 


These incomparable corsets are cut in 
stuffs, specially manufactured forthis house 
viz: Silk-thread, BrocartG4e¢ Duchesse, etc. 


= ART TEACHERS AND ART STUDENTS will 
i please send addresses immediately to The 
Art Amateur, 23 Union Square, New York, ior 
the Art Directory now being compiled, 











SUPPLEMENT TO HAR PPE RAZA 





Fic. 2—HANGING PIN-CUSHION, Fig. 1.--CHAIR CUSHION.—(Sre Fries. 4 anp 5.) Fie. 3.—HANGING PIN-CUSHION. 























Fias. 4 anp 5.—WORKING PATTERN OF CUSHION, FIG. 1. 


EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGTON @Y 
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Designs from the Royal School of Art 
Needle-Work. 


See illustrations on double page, Supplement. 
i be cushion Fig. 1. is the outcome of the 

old-fashioned flat thin cushion which used 
to be hung over the backs of high-backed 
chairs, and made such comfortable resting- 
places for the head, before the ‘‘ Philistine” 
days of ‘‘antimacassars.” The cushions 
which have now been reintroduced by the 
Royal School of Art Needle-work are small 
er and more decorative, but equally comfort- 
able with the old style. The one of which 
we give a sketch is covered with terra-cotta- 


Established 
1836, 


6, 1885, p. 318. 





‘The Perfection. of Olive Oil,” 


RAE’S LUCCA OIL SNEST SUBLIME. 


Guaranteed Genuine and Pure Olive by 


LEGHORN, 


S. RAE & CO., TUSCANY, ITALY. 


Largest Exporters of Finest Lucca Oil to England 
for 40 years past.—See British Consular Reports, No. 





colored silk sheeting, very soft and pinky in 
hue. The design is worked in bobbin silk— 
leaves of olive green, and flowers of creamy 
pink and pale blue-gray shades. It is bor- 
dered with gathered tags of the same silk, 
each tag finished off with a soft plush ball. 
The design for this cushion is given in full 
working size in Figs. 4 and 5 

Among the numerous pretty novelties now 
on view at the Kensington Royal School of 
Art Needle- work are some hanging pin- | 
cushions, sketches of which we give in Figs. 
2 and 3 

Fig. 2 represents a sunflower, which is sol- 
idly worked on strong linen canvas in natu 
ral-colored crewels, the upper row of petals 
being thrown into relief by the use of darker 
shades in the under row. The flower thus 
formed is cut out and stiffened as if for ap- 
pliqué, and is neatly finished off and stuffed 
at the back. 

The rose, Fig. 3, is manufactured in pre- 
cisely the same manner. These pin-cushions 
are suspended by broad silk ribbons, and are 
sometimes attached to small baskets. 

A working design for a square cushion is 
given in Fig.6. It is a close imitation of 
Chinese embroidery in both design and ex- 
ecution. The original is solidly worked in 
satin stitch in an infinite number of soft, har- 
monious colors. The shades are not blended 
by dovetailing the stitches, as is done in Ken- 
sington work, but, on the contrary, each tint 
is kept separate and distinct from those ad- 
jacent. This is a characteristic of almost all 
Oriental work. In fine Chinese specimens 
the satin stitch is worked so accurately that 
both sides of the embroidery are alike. A 
cushion, sachets, and screen decorated in this 


tura, vol. I., p. 587. 


JAMES A. HAYES & CO., 
SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO., 


pamphlet, § 
free on n applica ation to ito Agents. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


DETECTIVE 
CAMERA. 


VIEW 


CAMERA. CAMERA. 
tion of Instantaneous Photographic Apparatus, 


When so desired, we will do the developing and finishing. 


The Italian State Department of Agriculture says 
# Oils of Lucca, Calci, and Buti, in Tuscany, are deemed the FINEST 
in the WORLD.”—Relazione intorno alle Condizioni dell’ Agricol- 


giving full instructions for making salads, and also how to use Oi/ in cooking. 


Y THE NEW 


HAWKEIE & 


AUTOMATIC 


If not, send at once for the Hawk-Eye Booklet, containing full description and sample picture. 
100 pictures without reloading. 
Stevens’ experience with the Hawk-Eye in Africa, on 4 pages before frontispiece in leading magazines for May. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


“The Olive 


Wholesale Agents and Importers: 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., West Broadway, Franklin, and Varick Sts., New York,N.Y. 


g and 11r°Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 

Randolph Street and Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II]. 
RAE’S LUCCA OIL is kept by most first-class Grocers. 

it, please write to the nearest Agent, who will have it delivered at your residence by a retail Grocer. 
**LUCCA OIL IN SALADS AND COOKERY,” 


If you find any difficulty in getting 


by ALICE T. DENHAM, a neat 32-page 


Sent 





W 1890 MODEL 


MAGAZINE 
CAMERA 


ALL IN ONE. 


The perfec- 
See Thos, 





Prices, $15 to $50. 


THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., Mavufacturers, also 


makers of the Celebrated Blair Reversible Back, English Compact, and other Cameras, Lenses, and Accessories. 
Factories: 471, 473, 475, 477, and 485 Tremont St., BOSTON, Mass. 
Sr., Chicago, IL ; 918 Arcu Sr., Philadelphia, Pa. Also sold by Dealers in Photo. Goods everywhere, 


Branches: 203 State 





de sign were illustrated in Bazar No. 26, Vol. 
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DAINTY MOSAIC WORK. 
N the matter of daintiest handiwork, think 
of a face wrought in mosaic in which one 
million seven hundred thousand pieces were 
used, the largest of which was less in size 
than a millet seed! Such a trophy of patient 
labor is recorded of an artisan who in such 
minute detail has given the portrait of Paul 

V., who lived in the sixteenth century 


and soft, smooth skin. 
It is absolutely pure a and non-irritating. 


plexion clear and blooming. 
removing dandruff and prev enting baldness. 








“For Basy’s Batu, Packer's Tar Soap is preferable to ‘all others.” 


Fine Complexion 


Mention Harfer’s Bazar and send 10 cents to THE Packer MANuFACTURING Co,, 100 
Fulton Street, N. Y., for a sample (half cake) of Packer’s ‘Tar Soap (of Druggists 25 cents per cake). 
It cleanses quickly and gratefully. 
and roughuess, and gives the skin a soft and velvety feeling ; 
It will be found invaluable as a shampoo and as a remedy for scalp diseases, quickly 
It promotes the growth of the hair and adds to its lustre. 


Its daily use prevents chapping, chafing, 
insures the health of the pores, and keeps the com- 


See p. 43 of “‘ Cradle and Nursery” by 


‘a — — Cee | seemick, 








Rurifoam 
FOR THE TEETH. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most delightful, refreshing, agreeable, and beneficial 
dentifrice ever placed before the public. 
Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


PREPAREDanwo GUARANTEED oy E. W. Hovt & Co., Loweir, Mass 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE cecesrateo HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNE. 


Samece ViaAL oF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE to Any ADDRESS. 


COMPLEXION | Griffiths’ Celebrated 
POWDER ‘ENGLISH ENAMEL, 


Ready for use. 


lain. Can be applied by any one. 
| Invented by 

is an absolute necessity of z 

refined toilet in this climate 


Thomas Griffiths, F.C.S.,.M.S.A., 
POZZONI'S 


Original inventor of Enamel 
MEDICATED 


Paint (all others imitation), 
for Renovating and Decorating anything and every- 
REY SE 


thing—Furniture, Metal Ware, Wicker Work, Fans, 
Water Cans, etc. 20 and 40 cents; by mail 25 and 50 
Combines every element of 
beauty and purity. 


cents. Send for Tint Cards. 
“VITROS” BATH ENAMEL, 
_SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


60 cents and $1, postage 10 cents extra. 
DOES ypue. 
HAVE © 
If so. why C0. LIC 4 when A. & a 





Exquisite Colors, surface like Porce- 
11 Prize Medals. 





| The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
| internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwarns & Son, 
| Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William St, N.Y. 





USE DE LUCE PREPARATIONS 


for complexion, scalp, etc., Marsh- Mellow Cream, 
Dog-Wood Blossom Oil, Tinted Powders, and 
Hair Regenerator. For sale at 1218 Broadway, 











N. ¥., and by all wiht Send for circular. 


The English Enamel Paint Co., 
10 EAST 15th ST., NEW YORK. — 

CUR RF will FE. itin 10 minutes? A VK ple and 

harmless remedy that does net contain Opium 


or any other poisonous drug. Send 5 cents for 


a package to the 
BAMSrSo CHEMICAL CO., 
Bex 33:1, Atianta, Ga. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION.- 
0. 


Children Cry for, Pitcher’s Castoria. 


oe CT 
SURFACE UKE PORCELARL 


ENAMEL 
THE ORIGINAL IMPORTED 


ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT. 


FOR: GENERAL HOUSEHOLD USE. FOR DEC- 
ORATING AND RENOVATING WOOD, GLASS, 
METAL, EARTHENWARE, ETC. 

BATH ENAME SPECIALLY MADE TO RE- 

SIST BOLLING WATER ; 
FOR RENOVATING COPPER BATHS, ETC. 

THE SUCCESS AND POPULARITY OF THIS 
FAMOUS ENAMEL HAS PRODUCED MANY 
CHEAP AND WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 

MANUFACTURED BY ASPINALL ASPINALL & 
CO., LONDON, ENGLAND. 

PRICES, LISTS OF COLORS, TESTIMONIALS, 
ETC., ON APPLICATION. 

EB. ASPIN AULT, 


UNITED STATES DEPOT, 
98 AND 100 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 











aIRES” IMPROVED ~~ g5el) 


ROOT BEER! 


| INLIOUID, NO BOILINGOR STRAINING EASILYMADE 


ROOT BEER. 


PPETIZING and WHOLESOME 
° SEMPERANOE DRINK in the world. rr 
Delicious and Sparkling. TRY IT. 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 
c.E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 


VILLACABRAS. 


The best Natural Mineral Purgative Water known. 
Stronger effects than any other under smaller volume. 
No smell—no repulsive taste—no after-constipation— 
no erpes. A daily laxative mixed with milk or broth. 
Sold by all Leading ‘Senge 











| Nicholson’s 


Liquid Bread 


Is sold largely throughout the Union and abroad. 

Is an absolutely pure malt extract of delicious 
taste. Its health-restoring qualities are wonder- 
ful. An excellent liquid food for the sick or well, 
Recommended by physicians for debility, ex- 

haustion, and wasting diseases. Also to nursing 
mothers and infant invalids. An excellent ap 
petizer. An aid to digestion. A valuable re 
storative and constructive with lowest alcoholi¢ 
development. Choicest materials used in its 
manufacture, and ripened by time. 

Medical and popular experience has proved the 
Extract of Malt a most valuable tonic or remedial 
preparation, which is freely prescribed by phy- 
sicians, especially where the nervous or physical 
vent are is by disease or overwork. 

Sold by all leading Goccers and Druggists. 





rah » APPLE 
_ BLOSSOM 


a | 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. _ 


“It would not be le to conceive a more delica: 
= ag pene the © rab Ap = 
ch is 


ver. 
: 1 oz, T5e.; 2 oz., 81.25; 3 oz., 1 rend 


Send i maine or P. O. order, for either of the above sizes, 
Massey & Co., N York, or i. 
£&Co., or Melvin & "Badger, of Hoston. 
the size ordered will be sent at once, post-paid, to any 
address. The larger sizes are the mos vantageous. 
The remarkable lasting quality of this delicious scent, 
re oe it more economical in use than the cheaper 
erfumes. 
. ae 50 centsand soeam tablet of the New Crab 
A e¢ Blossom Tolle ap, the most delightful of 
al Pitet soaps, will be cont in a beautifully decorated 
casket, post-paid, to any address, 
name and price 


CAUTION * are + on bottom, if 
ou,send direct te 


our dealer cannot supply 
factory, encl ge adverti price. 





Bane ne: shoes unless W. kL. 


$3 oh ro E GENTLEMEN. 


Fine Calf Laced Grain andCreedmore Water- 
roof. out claims for this Shoe over all other 


Shoe 
It contains better material. It is more stylish, better 
Siting and durable. It gives better general satisfaction. 
Its great success is duc to merit. It e~nnot be duplicated 
by oo manufacturer. It is tne hest in the world, 
$501 Ol alargerdemand than any other $3Shoeadvertised. 


willb — to any person who will prove the 
above statements to be untrue 
1 82 pees for 
for eat aatae for 82 
an ? eae 
w. = DOUGLAS skton, Mass. 


Rowlands 
Odonto 


Fragrant, non-Gritty Tooth Powder, Whitens 
~ Teeth Prevents and Arrests Decay, Hardens the 











Gums, & Sweetens the Breath. Ask Druggists for Row- 
land’s Odonto, of 20 Hatton Garden, London, England. 


i ELDS 
FEDORAS 











